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George W. Crane, M.D., Ph.D. 


Member of the American Medical Association, 
Pan-American Psychological Association, author, 
lecturer, columnist, holder of 5 degrees earned at 
Yale and Northwestern universities. 


A Psychologist’s Views on Flowers at Funerals 


by Dr. George W. Crane 


One of the signs of advancing civilization is the reverential 
way in which people treat their dead. So read Carolyn’s inter- 
esting remarks. Then see if you wish idealism stripped from 
the final graduation ceremony of your loved ones when they 
depart from this classroom called Earth. Don’t be penny wise 
but pound foolish about flowers at funerals. 


CASE T-307: Carolyn D., age 34, is a very attractive 
high school teacher. “Dr. Crane, one of my best students 
was killed in an auto wreck last week,” she began. “Several of 
us teachers attended the funeral, for we felt very keenly the 
loss of this boy. He was such a promising student that we were 
very proud of him. But his father had insisted that nobody 
send flowers. And I never was so shocked in my life at the 
drabness of death without flowers. Up till then, I had thought 
flowers were an unnecessary expense for funerals. 


“The whole funeral service was rather flat and despondent. 
And it wasn’t because the clergyman didn’t give a fitting talk. 
The lack of flowers let the audience down.” 


Flowers at Funerals—Many people in modern America 
have urged the omission of flowers from funerals, thinking to 
salvage such money for charity. But it is possible to destroy 
the idealism of a beautiful graduation ceremony by stripping 
it of the flowers that surround our final farewell. 


Jesus recognized this same fact when He reproved His 
Apostles for scolding the woman who poured the costly oint- 
ment upon Christ. They argued that it was wasteful, saying 
the ointment could have been turned into cash and then given 


to the poor. “The poor ye have with you always,” Jesus re- 
monstrated, as He approved the woman’s farewell gesture 
before Christ was crucified. 


If flowers are NOT sent to the funeral, quite often no extra 
money is sent to the poor anyway. 


Graduation Ceremony—Death is a graduation ceremony 
as we leave this classroom called Earth and go onward toa 
higher classroom in God’s Cosmic School System. And gradu- 
ations are supposed to be colorful affairs. When your daughter 
graduates from high school, you generally outfit her beauti- 
fully and see that she has a corsage. 


You try to make her graduation as beautiful and happy an 
event as possible. Well, why not do the same when she leaves 
this earthly classroom? 


The flowers are intended primarily for the living relatives, 
anyway. They indicate the love and affection of friends 
neighbors. So they exert a positive psychological influence in 
buoying up the spirits of those who are in grief. 


Why have beautiful half caskets, flowers, subdued lights, 
music and an inspirational address at all? So don’t strip 
flowers from funerals. It is a false economy to destroy idealism. 


“Man does not live by bread alone,” said Jesus. 


Reprinted by permission. 
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FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


To KNOW and LOVE the BIBLE 


To Introduce You to the Inspiring 
_ KNOW YOUR BIBLE Program 


ACCEPT THIS $3.00 vaule 

















Even high winds and turbulent seas 
are stilled instantly by Christ’s 
command. Here He calms the rag- 
ing waters of Galilee and renews 
the faith of His Apostles. 


The Master stops to touch the eyes 
of a blind man—suddenly the man 
can see! All the wonders of the 
Public Ministry of Jesus are recre- 
ated in this inspiring Program. 


THE STORY OF 


The Early Miracles of Jesus 
IN GLOWING COLOR AND NARRATIVE 


Prepared and Supervised by Renowned Biblical Authorities. 
Acclaimed by Protestant Ministers and Sunday School Teachers 
All Over America. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU RECEIVE for 10¢ 


Your Gift Package, which includes a rich 64-page album, 
creates a beautiful word-and-picture story of the Early 
Miracles of Jesus, based on Biblical record and retold as 
a sparkling narrative. The color prints are of beautiful 





Mighty ‘Gameen, attacked any a — en. 


crushes the beast with his bare hands. The Bible 
abounds with exciting adventures like this. There 
. Stories of 


are stirring battles... great pageantry. . 
love, courage and faith. 


people praying to an 
idol and smashes the 
tablets on which are 
written the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


All the Thrilling Stories of the Holy Bible, 


Reverently Retold and Illustrated 


© Bible paintings. Each is already backed 
ae with an adhesive, ready for mounting in 
your album. Your giant full color picto- 
rial story map of the Holy Land carries 
you and your children to every action- 
packed scene in Holy Scripture. If you 
decide to continue later on, a handsome 
case will be sent you free, in which to 
keep your Bible albums together. 





in Magnificent Full Color! 


Christian families to enjoy the 

stories of the Holy Bible—and 
understand more fully, why God gave 
them to us. The stories of Adam and 
Eve... Noah and the Ark... David and 
Goliath ...courageous Saint Paul and 
his remarkable travels...are all here 
in this Program, as well as the whole 
story of the life of Jesus. 

To introduce you to the KNow 
Your Brste Program, you may take 
this Gift Package (worth $3.00) for 
only 10¢. This is what you receive: 

i. A set of magnificent color prints 
of Bible story paintings by famous 
artists. Each has an adhesive backing, 
teady for mounting. 

2. A beautiful album (10,000 words) 
in which to mount the color prints. 
This album recounts, the beautiful 
story of the Early Miracles of Jesus. 
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He IS A FASCINATING way for 


3. Huge pictorial map of the Holy 
Land—2 x 3% feet in size, alive with 
color pictures of thrilling Bible events. 


4. A handsome case for your Bible 
albums—sent later as a bonus if you 
continue. 


Your Gift Package is offered so you 
can see for yourself how this exciting 
Program draws the family together in 
our priceless Christian heritage...to a 
clearer understanding of God’s word. 
After receiving your Package you may 
wish to continue with the Program. 
Each month a new “journey” back to 
Bible days is planned, with beautiful 
color prints and a new picture album 
filled with more Bible stories. The price 
is very low, only $1 for each monthly 
Package plus a few cents shipping. 

But you are under no obligation 
when you accept your Gift Package. 
You may stop any time you are not 
completely satisfied. Mail coupon now! 


[~~ MAIL COUPON WITH 10¢ NOW!--— = 
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KNOW YOUR BIBLE PROGRAM 
Dept. 9-PL-3, Garden City, New York 


I enclose 10¢. Rush my “Know Your Bible” Intro- 
ductory Gift Pesheae which includes: 1. The 
album about The Early Miracles of —. 2. The 
full color prints of Bible paintings. 3. Pictorial 
wall map of the Holy Land. 

After examining my Gift hg og I will notify 
you if I do not wish to continue wit 
Otherwise you will send me a different album 
complete with color = rints each month, for only 
$1 plus a few cents yon am not obligated 
to take — minimum number of albums and I 
may cancel any time. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Destination India’ 

« Carl G. Karsch’s article in the January 
15 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, giving 
an account of the young physician and 
his family (Dr. and Mrs. Donald Wy- 
sham) making preparations to go to In- 
dia as medical missionaries, prompts me 
... to say that our mission boards are to 
be congratulated on the kind of young 
people they are sending abroad. I was 
in India as well as in other parts of Asia 
last year, [and] everywhere I went I en- 
countered young American and Euro- 
pean Christians of this kind. They 
impressed me with their competence, 
but even more with their depth and sen- 
sitivity of spirit in dealing with people, 
whether native or foreign-born, whether 
VIP or simple villager. . . . 

I know of no better emissaries of the 
Christian life and of our Western democ- 
racy than these young people who have 
come to various parts of Asia to help in 
the work of churches and colleges over- 
seas.... 


—BERNARD E. MELAND 


The Federated Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


« Thank you for letting us see the lovely 
Wysham family on the front cover of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE. We are proud our 
church has such dedicated young work- 
ers and pray for their success in the 
Lord’s work. 


—Mrs, WILLIAM L. PAYNE 
Grahamsville, New York 


‘New York’s Christian Gang’ 
« “Colonel” Ben Moring will surely 
draw fire from many quarters for his 
tough gang of Centurions (P.L., Decem- 
ber 1, 1958). These boys are hardly 
“proper young Christian gentlemen,” ac- 
cording to the Youth Fellowship stereo- 
type. The predominant Protestant 
mentality, which is middle-class, con- 
ventional, rural or suburban, and paci- 
fist, may be shocked by this unusual 
approach. 

But the “Colonel” is facing a most un- 
usual situation, and he is wise enough, 
as a self-confessed former “tough guy,” 
to begin where the boys are. Further- 
more, he’s made one of the infrequently 
successful sorties into the pagan fortress 
of the Big City. It sounds as if he’s a 
good (and uniquely equipped) soldier 
of Jesus Christ. 


—Ricuarp B. HuGHEs 


Student at New College 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


‘The Roman Catholic Churc 


and American Freedom’ 

« I have just finished reading the artich 
“Roman Catholic President? The Bap. 
tists Speak” in the January 1, 1959, issy. 
of P.L. I am in complete agreement with 
Mr. Lowell's statement: “It is not bigoty 
but common sense to ask the Roma 
Catholic [presidential] candidate aboy 
apparent contradictions between the 
law of his church and the American ciyi 
law.” 

I suggest that each reader of this x. 
ticle read . . . Catholic Principles of Pol. 
itics by Ryan and Boland, imprimaty 
Cardinal Spellman, Freedom of Wor. 
ship, the Catholic Position by Fathe 
Francis J. Connell, American Freedon 


and Catholic Power by Paul Blanshard, § 


and Speaking of Tolerance, a pamphle 

published by the Knights of Columbu;, 

imprimatur Joseph E. Ritter, Arch. 

bishop of St. Louis, and draw his ow 
conclusions. 

—Jerry H. Hunsuckes 

Carmel, Indian 


The American Press 


and the Cuban Revolution 
« If it is at all possible, I would like tv 
ask of you to use the strength of our de 
nominational paper to save the friend- 
ship of the last remaining friendly Latin 
American country for our own nation; 
that is, Cuba. 

The American press is spreading 
across the front pages of the papers of 
the nations irresponsible insinuations 
concerning the bloodiness of retaliatory 
acts of the Castro government. 

Of course, we are not in favor of this 
kind of action, but the American press 
did nothing to arouse our sympathy for 
this tremendous fight for freedom. 

The Presbyterian women at Purdue 
sat behind locked doors with no press 
while our missionaries jeopardized their 
lives to let them know a little of their 
concern for freedom. . . . [I suggest that 
these women] write their local papers to 
request that [Americans] get the story 
not known to us of the last ten years 
struggle. ... 

—R. S$. Dick WicHMaN 
San Francisco, California 

We hope reader Wichman saw the 
special six-page report on the Cuban te- 
volt in our February 15 issue. For a fol 
low-up account, please turn to page 21. 

—THE EpITOR 
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Don't Be Afraid of Anxiety 
A misunderstanding of psychiatry has fed the 
illusion that a mature life is free from worry. 
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In Hong Kong, Chinese and American mission 
workers start businesses to help keep freedom- 
loving refugees alive. 


Converted at Every Revival 
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Donovan E. Smucker 


Roy W. Fairchild 


Betty Thompson 


Frederick B. Speakman 


Thomas S. Goslin IU 


Richard Rorabach 


Oren Arnold 
George L. Hunt 


Louella K. Brammer 


THE COVER introduces two of the doz- 
ens of members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Oak Park, Illinois, who volun- 
teer regularly for work assignments in 
Chicago’s__ inner-city neighborhood 
houses. When renovation funds for one 
of these houses were exhausted, Mr. 
Louis Fritzemeier (left), dean of seniors 
at a suburban high school, and Dr. Clar- 
ence Monroe, a prominent plastic sur- 
geon, decided to lay badly needed floor- 
ing themselves. “If our faith means any- 
thing,” says Dr. Monroe, “this is a place 
we should be.” For more about Oak 
Park’s suburban missionaries, see page 7. 
Donovan E. Smucker, the author, is 
associate director, Church Extension 
Board of the Presbytery of Chicago. 


Roy W. Fair- 
child, the author of 
Don't Be Afraid 
of Anxiety, page 
11, is well ac- 
quainted with his 
subject matter. In 
addition to being 
a husband, father 
of three, and com- 
muter, he is also a 
United Presbyterian minister with wide 
experience in teaching and counseling. 
A San Franciscan by birth, he received 
his Ph.D. degree in pastoral psychology _ 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr, Fairchild (above) is now as- 
sociate director of the office of family 
education research, Board of Christian 
Education. In July he will become Pro- 
fessor of Christian Education at San 
Francisco Seminary. 


In printing Frederick B. Speakman’s 
article, Converted at Every Revival, 
page 17, the editors are again happy to 
present the work of a favorite author 
from his latest book. Dr. Speakman’s 
new book, entitled Love Is Something 
You Do, is scheduled to be published on 
April 27 by Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, The author is pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Betty Thompson, author of Where 
Business Is the Church's Business, 
page 14, has recently returned from a 
story-and-photo gathering trip around 
the world for the World Council of 
Churches. At present based in New 
York, Miss Thompson has written earlier 
reports for P.L. readers from Europe. 
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MEDITATION 


by George E. Sweazey 


Vitality, Intellect, and Love 


For it is the God who said, “Let light 
shine out of darkness,” who has shone 
in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ. (11 Corinthians 4:6) 


é IDOLS in the temples of humanity 
embody the philosophies by which 
men have lived. Idols are not accidental 
fancies; they image the deepest convic- 
tions about life. 

Look at Shiva, sacred to millions in 
India. The envisioned Shiva, with the 
sun and the moon as eyes and the 
Ganges River spurting from his helmet, 
dances wildly in flames, surrounded by 
a court of exuberant servants—monsters 
with eight heads and sixteen arms. 

Shiva represents the belief that the 
fundamental principle of existence is 
the vital force that is surging 
through all nature. That is more than a 
crude idolatry. It is a philosophy that is 
seen in more sophisticated forms in 
Nietzsche's will to power and in Ameri- 
can vitalism. 


zest, 


Look at the plocid figure of the 
seated Buddha. He represents exactly 
the opposite philosophy. Inertia will 
finally vanquish energy. All living is but 
dying. The highest wisdom is to end all 
striving and desire and to accept the 
inescapable subsidence. 

The Greek god Zeus is another image. 
He represents the Greek delight in in- 
tellect. His face radiates intelligence; he 
has the philosophic brow of the thinker. 
Plato studied the movements of the stars 
and declared, “God must be a great 
mathematician.” Aristotle found the 
noblest activity to be meditation. Trac- 
ing back from design in nature and from 
intelligence in man to the cause, the 
Greeks believed that the source of this 
must be pure reason. So when they 
carved their father god in marble, they 
made him the incarnation of intelligence. 

Here again, an ancient philosophy has 
important contemporary forms. Ration- 
alism is a faith with vast appeal in a 
scientific age. Intellect is trusted as the 
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surest source of truth. It can solve earth’s 
problems and design utopia. There has 
recently been some shaking of this faith. 
It is when man tries to handle man that 
the limits of his intelligence become 
most clear. 


As we wander among these other 
images, we can look for our own. Chris- 
tians have The prohibition of 
graven images keeps us from bowing 
down to statues. It does not mean that 
we worship an abstraction. 

The Christian believes that the su- 
preme principle of all existence is love. 
Love is the source, and love the basic 
wisdom. Christian love is more than a 
philosophic concept. It took on flesh in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

The cross visibly portrays our faith. 
On the cross the cosmic love was en- 
acted on our earthly scene. The cross 
without the dead body represents the 
ultimate triumph of love over death and 
inertia and sin. 


one. 


What is love? Preaching and singing 
about it are pointless without some defi- 
nition. You can love oranges, or rock ‘n 
roll, or money. A word so loosely used 
has to be defined, or it says nothing. But 
when we try to explain what love means 
we get more wordy and diffuse. 

When the church says that “God is 
love” or “You must love or die,” prac- 
tical people will ask, “Just what do you 
mean by love?” The church does not try 
to answer that with definitions, It simply 
points to Jesus Christ and says, “That is 
what love means.” He gives an abstract 
concept, flesh. His life and teaching and, 
supremely, his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion define that love which Christians 
believe is the source and theme of all 
existence. 


Abstract qualities have to be em- 
bodied. We have never seen goodness, 
but we have seen good people. We have 
never seen beauty, but we have seen 
beautiful things. To our children the 
word love would be a meaningless noise 
if we had not acted it out, in the way we 
hold them and look at them and run to 
them when they need us, All the talk of 


love in all the Christian hymns 
creeds would be as feeble as the b 
which utters them if Jesus Christ }y 
not incarnated it. 


The image of Christ does not dey 
what Shiva and Buddha and Zeus repre 
sent; it completes them. Christianity ; 
dynamic. But it sees the surging vitalj 
in all existence as an expression of th 
divine love. The first Epistle of Joh 
says, “We have passed out of death ing 
life, because we love. .” The red 
life current is not the biological surg 
It is the stream of love which joins g 
to God and to others. If this is blocked 
we die, just as gangrene takes a tied 
limb. If nations are cut off, world gu 
grene may set in. 

Christian peace is akin to the calmd 
the religions of acceptance, but it res 
on the assurance of an all-controlling 
love. 


Christianity sets minds free; it & 
alts reason as the next-to-the-highe 
faculty; it makes the search for truth: 
religious ideal. But this is not detache 
cerebration—a head unscrewed. Intellet 
finds its source and purpose in Gods 
love. 

John’s epistle puts it this way, “He 
who says he is in the light and hates bis 
brother is in the darkness still.” In othe 
words, no matter how intelligent we are, 
when we do not love we are stupid, we 
miss the point, we keep blundering be 
cause we are in the dark. 


Brains are not enough. Without lov 
we never see people at all or, like the 
man whom Jesus was healing, we see 
them “like trees, walking.” We see them 
as consumers, or statistics, or problems, 
or males, or females, or frames for hang 
ing clothes on, or dishwashing machines. 
When love gives light, the dull shadows 
become fascinating, beautiful, red 
people. 2 


God is love. The Christian looks # 
Shiva, Zeus, and Jesus and says, “And 
now abideth vitality, intellect, love 
these three; but the greatest of these # 
love.” 
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in fifteen years, Dr. A. Reid Morrow, of Oak Park Church, has given regular examinations to thousands of children in his 
clinic at Howell Neighborhood House. His satisfaction, he says, is helping youngsters overcome their fear of doctors. 


The Chureh 


That Commutes 


To Its 
Mission Field 


United Presbyterian suburbanites 


from Oak Park act as part-time staffs 


for Chicago’s neighborhood houses 
Marcu 1, 1959 


by Donovan E. Smucker 


photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


Lake Street of Oak Park, Illinois, is a thoroughfare typical 
of any large American suburb. It has fashionable new stores, 
branches of big department and clothing companies of 
downtown Chicago. It is near excellent railroad transporta- 
tion to the Loop. Clustered in the nine hundred block of 
Lake Street are four Protestant churches, all prominent in 
their respective denominations, One of these is the First 
Presbyterian Church, a vast reddish granite structure of 
Romanesque architecture. A recent $450,000 renovation 
has not changed the symbolism of this church as an older 
congregation which is celebrating its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

Yet the 1,700-member congregation has vigorously over- 
come one of the greatest problems besetting the twentieth- 
century American church—the tragic chasm between the 
inner-city churches in areas of rapid change and the more 
privileged congregations in the suburbs. First Church of 
Oak Park has spent much of its energy building a genuine 
missionary interest for the inner city into the heart of con- 
gregational life. This concern is not vapid nor theoretical; 
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THE CHURCH THAT COMMUTES TO ITS MISSION FIELD 


Inner-city unit of presbytery’s church extension board 


guides suburban congregations in aiding downtown areas. 
At center is Oak Park Pastor David B. Watermulder. 


Oak Park children cluster about associate pastor James 
L. Hill during scene from show which raised several hun- 
dred dollars for church’s neighborhood house projects. 


CONTINUED 


it has resulted in dozens of concrete activities serving Chi. 
cago’s inner-city churches and neighborhood houses. 

Late in September, past and present officers of the churd 
held their annual retreat. Theme of the meeting was “To 
ward a Prophetic Church for Our Day.” Paul G. Gebhard, 
lawyer, and the Reverend James L. Hill, associate pastor 
led a discussion of the tenets of the Reformed faith and 
their relationship to pressing issues of our times. During th 
early portion of the discussion, church officers dealt with 
social and political issues; then they turned to specific con 
sideration of their church’s responsibility to the neighbor. 
hood houses. 

Pastor of the church is athletic David B. Watermulder, 
who came to Oak Park three years ago when he was thirty: 
five. The partnership of suburbia with the inner city was 
well established before his coming. He has helped the rek. 
tionship become a firm tradition. “It is hokum,” declares Mr. 
Watermulder, “to believe the suburban church is necessarily 
a cloistered place where Would-be Christians go to escape 
their responsibility to their less fortunate brethren. If the 
church were a cozy, comfortable club, it would be a terrible 
thing. Instead, the church is a continuous discipleship which 
is never wrapped up in a little package.” 

Pastor Watermulder has joined his members in strength 
ening the congregation’s inner-city efforts. He is chairman 
of the neighborhood house unit of Chicago Presbytery’ 
church extension board. Also, as a board member at Beacon 
Neighborhood House, he joins fifty-eight other Oak Park 
members serving boards of eight United Presbyterian cen- 
ters in the city. 

Both Mr. Watermulder and Mr. Hill stress responsibility 
for sharing in inner-city work to all participants in the 
church membership class. As part of a review of the Biblical 
meanings of the Christian faith, the ministers emphasize the 
unity of the church wherever it is found. In this way, new 
members realize from the start that service to the local con- 
gregation is only part of their job. 

Instruction in the church membership class is not con- 
fined to an obsession with the inner city. The class illustrates 
the genius of First Church in joining two parts of several 
Christian paradoxes: worship and work, ecumenical and 
national missions, evangelism and education, theology and 
ethics, faith and works. 

One of First Church’s veteran workers in the inner city 
is Harry Armstrong, clerk of session and owner of a whole 
sale food company. Shortly after he and his wife joined 
some forty years ago, Mr. Armstrong became interested in 
Erie Neighborhood House. Both have sérved frequently as 
board members. Mr. Armstrong has led many financial 
drives and was for six years president of the Erie board. 
Such service, says the hard-working clerk of session, should 
be part of every Christian’s responsibility. 

A unique feature is the tradition whereby husband and 
wife may serve together on a neighborhood house board. 
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In American culture, where men and women usually pursue 
separate paths in community service, inner-city needs ac- 
tually have served as a unifying experience for a number of 
couples. One of these is Paul and Angeline Gebhard, board 
members of Beacon House, which serves an all-Negro com- 
munity on Chicago’s southwest side. The Gebhards are part 
of a handful of First Church members who since 1954 have 
worked to prevent Beacon’s closing for lack of funds. Chi- 
cago Presbytery already had agreed to close Beacon House 
when the new board of eleven took office. The new mem- 
bers, recognizing the area as one of Chicago’s neediest, de- 
termined to keep Beacon open. They contributed heavily 
themselves and canvassed their friends for funds; they or- 
ganized work parties which have renovated the ancient ten- 
ement; they sought new sources of funds from other Pres- 
byterian churches; finally they hired a new director and 
worked to revamp the neighborhood program. Because of 
the work of the Gebhards and their colleagues, Beacon re- 
cently received $25,000 from the presbytery capital funds 
campaign toward construction of a new building. 

Mrs. Gebhard, more than most women of Oak Park, has 
entered into social movements. For two years she was a 
legislative representative in Washington, D.C., for the Pres- 
byterian Department of Social Education and Action. She 
was the presbyterial’s first chairman of the social education 
and action committee. Mrs. Gebhard has served as head of 
the citizenship council of the Chicago Church Federation 
and has worked with the League of Women Voters as well 
as with consumers’ co-ops. At present Mrs. Gebhard is con- 
centrating on projects in Chicago because of a belief that 
“the distance between the national social action policy of 
the church and the people in the pews is too great.” 

Every organization at Oak Park—from the youngest 
church school class to the session—is involved in supporting 
inner-city work. A cornerstone in the organizational struc- 
ture is the city work committee of the Women’s Society. 
Formerly, each circle had a city project assigned to it. Un- 
der the new plan the city work committee draws on circle 
members in forming ten committees which have direct con- 
tact with neighborhood houses and hospitals. Thus circles 
do not limit their service to only one city project. 

In the First Presbyterian Church of Oak Park, members 
are on friendly terms with nearly all the principal Presby- 
terian workers in inner-city churches and social service proj- 
ects. In this suburban church near Chicago, the tragic drift 
toward, in general, two strata of churches—one in privileged 
suburban areas, the other in the inner city—has been ar- 
rested. A partnership, a brotherhood, a fellowship in the 
Church of Jesus Christ suggests that the inner city needs 
the skill, money, and compassion of the more fortunate 
churches, Equally important, the suburban church, to save 
it from an illusory and complacent peace, must share the 
tragedy, suffering, and need of the inner city. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Artists Mrs. Arlene Teichen (left) and Mrs. Libby Roberts 
painted murals for kindergarten rooms of Erie House. 
Both also serve frequently at Presbyterian Hospital. 











































Volunteer tutor at Erie House, Mrs. John Glidden, helps 
Larry Olson with homework. She visits parents and 
teachers to learn why children have difficulty in school. 
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A teacher of the deaf for twenty years, Mrs. Keturah Phelps (right) applies same 
techniques of speech training to cerebral palsy group at Erie House. Last summer 
she spent two weeks as a camp counselor for young people with cerebral palsy. 





THE CHURCH THAT COMMUTES TO ITS MISSION FIELD 


CONTINUED 


_ 
Only woman president of a neighborhood house board is Construction head for chain store, Edwin H. Anderson, 
Mrs. Lee H. Williams, of Association House. The job, guided Howell House renovation. He drew plans, awarded 


she says, has made missions a firsthand experience. contracts, supervised building, cut costs by thousands. 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING 
OF PSYCHIATRY 
HAS FED THE ILLUSION 
THAT A MATURE LIFE 
IS FREE FROM WORRY 


DON'T BE AFRAID OF 
ANXIETY 


by Roy W. Fatrcuitp 


“Sometimes I’m so jumpy that my family can’t live with 
me. The slightest annoyance seems to upset me. My nerv- 
ousness has eaten away any confidence I had in myself as 
4 parent.” 

So spoke one mother of two preschool youngsters in a 
church-sponsored discussion group for parents. Even though 
itmay not be recognized as such, anxiety is not a stranger 
to the modern parent—mother or dad. Certainly we need no 
poets or prophets to remind us that this is an “age of anxi- 
ety.” Nor are we blind to see that an anxious populace is 
grasping at social as well as chemical tranquilizers to ease 
its mental pain. 
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Do these desperate attempts at relief indicate that we 
moderns are more tense than were past generations, more 
subject to the apprehensions of life than our grandparents? 
Perhaps so. But a sinister new element has entered the pic- 
ture of late: a deadly fear of anxiety itself, as if it were 
clearly an enemy and not also a friend. 

Seeking to escape the awareness of our inward uneasi- 
ness, we resort to mental tricks and artificial props to rid us 
prematurely of our mental pain. Who among us does not 
occasionally shut himself up in a world of the past which 
idealizes former achievements and relationships? We all 
complain about the demands on our time, but how much of 
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Unrest of the spirit means at least that we are alive. While a search for a 


our clamorous, busy life is an “escape from freedom” and its 
annoying apprehensions? Why do we fear our anxiety and 
tension? 


Psychiatry misunderstood 

Somehow in this psychologically oriented age, we trou- 
bled people turn inward to solve our problems and to dis- 
cover ourselves. Lured on by the glittering promises of 
books on self-analysis, we have become absorbed in our 
search for “the real self.” Taking our own emotional pulses 
on the hour, some of us become confused by the uneasiness 
we inevitably find. The unpleasant discovery seems to push 
further from us that “real self” for which we yearn. Disap- 
pointed with our performance in life, we scold ourselves 
with the question, “Why can’t I meet all the upsets of my 
life with poise and maturity?” 

A misunderstanding of psychiatry has fed the illusion 
that a mature life is free from anxiety. To be sure, neurotic 
reactions to anxiety which rob us of our confidence, dis- 
tort our relationships, and stifle our creativity, can and 
should be reduced. Psychiatry is invaluable in the help it 
provides for understanding the unconscious causes of this 
kind of self-sabotage. 

The yearning for a life free from all anxiety, however, 
is a utopian dream, One patient asked Sigmund Freud, 
“Will I ever have peace of mind and freedom from my 
nervousness?” Freud replied, “We can work together to 
remove your symptoms but not all of your anxiety. That 
is our lot as men.” Unrest of spirit means at least that we 
are alive. Psychiatrist Karl Menninger opines that “a queru- 
lous search for a premature, permanent ‘peace’ seems . . . 
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a thinly disguised wish to die.” 

Our all-too-human tendency is to run away from an 
iety rather than to learn from it. Some of us do this by 
getting angry—a common way of pushing inner tension from 
our minds. In trying to escape, we may be dodging repent- 
ance; we may even be fleeing from God who would teach 
us something about our lives through this suffering. 

The New Testament makes it clear that life in Christ 
means victory over anxiety in some real sense. How can this 
be, we wonder, when worries about children and failure 
and finances frequently stab us into sleepless nights o 
trap us within a pushful, overactive life which outruns our 
physical resources? There are cheap and easy answers to 
this question, but they are increasingly suspect to those who 
see in the Gospel an understanding of our depths. Christian 
faith contends that our anxiety (which may be viewed a 
temptation) may teach us something about who we are. 
We want this knowledge, but at the same time we deeply 
resist it. 

At bottom, anxiety is a universal reaction which arises 
when we are torn from familiar moorings; when our values 
are threatened; when there is danger to our self-esteem. 
Changing jobs, getting married, becoming a parent, qual 
reling in the home, moving one’s residence, losing a loved 
one—all these dislocations in our life leave us not quite 
knowing our place in the world, Our anxiety reflects a recog: 
nition that we are on the verge of losing an old, trusted self 
for one which is new and untried; that we are facing a really 
new situation for which we find no ready solutions. In our 
depths we know that even a brilliant past, good health, 
a sizable bank account is no paid-up insurance policy for 
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premature, permanent ‘peace’ seems...a thinly disguised wish to die 


handling this new unknown. 


Creativity and anxiety 

Séren Kierkegaard put the issue sharply: “To venture is 
to suffer anxiety but not to venture is to lose yourself.” 
Surely there was anxiety in the decision of Abraham to leave 
a settled life and go on God’s call into a situation where 
he would be a nobody and have nothing in order that a 
people be created from his offspring. So it is with all creat- 
ing. The more creativity a person has been given, the more 
anxiety he will be called upon to embrace. For creating in- 
volves traversing roads where no one has been before. In- 
deed, it may mean breaking with the status quo, the old 
patterns in one’s self, one’s family and society. Creating 
gives rise to feelings such as “I am alone. No one has done 
this before in just this way. Perhaps I am wrong or foolish.” 
No wonder he who creates is uneasy. 

Consider the plight of the modern mother, compelled to 
work out new patterns of family living. Rearing her chil- 
dren apart from the guidance of grandparents and relatives, 
she may feel both liberated and anxious. “I am never sure 
lam doing the right thing,” says one. How should Mom and 
Dad deal with Johnny’s temper tantrums or Mary’s jealousy 
of her younger sister? What guidance can they offer their 
growing teen-ager in a high school where many seniors are 
married and others might as well be? 

Modern parents have no always-true, precut answers 
and cannot find them even in the spate of volumes de- 
signed to steer them. Bracing themselves and attempting 
with other Christian parents to work out really creative so- 
lutions with’ their children is bound to flood their lives with 
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anxiety. It would be easy to fall back on what their own 
parents had done or what the books say, if these things 
helped, but often they know that their situation calls for 
a new and creative action on their own. New trails must be 
broken in family living today. 

Members of one family which decided to reject the re- 
stricted covenant and the racial discrimination of their 
neighborhood were plunged into worry and concern as they 
attempted to create a new pattern. “We discovered more 
venom and more good will in our neighborhood than we 
had ever dreamed existed there.” When we break decisively 
with habitual surface living, anxiety is not far off. 

Genuine creativity in any area of life always walks hand 
in hand with suffering. God knows that it is painful for us 
to break away from the familiar and to take a step forward 
into the unknown, but he reminds us: “Behold, I make all 
things new.” 


Idolatry and anxiety 
When we answer the call of God into the new, the un- 
tried, and into an arena of possible conflict, we are made 
apprehensive. This is because we want to cling to some 
identity of our own making. We want to create ourselves 
according to our own specifications. “You shall be as gods,” 
said the tempter in the Garden. In the Bible, when some- 
thing other than the Living God is made the object of de- 
votion, we see an illustration of idolatry—and we experience, 
this daily. 
We may hold to a certain picture of ourselves (as “real 
man” or “good mother” or “business leader”) as if our life 
(Continued on page 34) 
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One Great Hour of Shanng 


Where Business 


Is the Church’s Business 


In Hong Kong, Chinese and American mission workers 
start businesses to help keep freedom-loving refugees alive 


“We Chinese are a very patient peo- 
ple,” a young refugee in Hong Kong re- 
cently remarked to Presbyterian fraternal 
worker Doris Caldwell, Unemployed 
much of the time since his arrival in the 
British crown colony in 1952, the refugee 
wondered if perhaps he should return 
home to north China. But then he braced 
his shoulders, saying, “Here I have some 
freedom. There I would be a slave.” 

How do such weary, hungry people 
manage to survive year after year with 


little or no work? Some of the Hong 
Kong refugees try living by their wits; a 
portion of whatever money they succeed 
in cadging may be “invested” in a mah- 
jong game or on the horse races. 

For others, material aid from the gov- 
ernments, churches, and independent 
service agencies makes life endurable. 
One Great Hour funds, Church World 
Service food and clothing, government 
housing, and United Nations medicine 
have eased the plight of hundreds of 


thousands of escapees from Communisn 

Eking out life on a dole deadens th 
ambition of many of Hong Kong's dis 
heartened, who feel trapped and afraid 
to face the future. The constant plead 
countless more refugees, however, i 
“Give us work to do.” The United Pre 
byterian Case Work Center is one of th 
agencies trying to meet this need by 
sponsoring a self-help cottage industy 
program. 

Inside many a room in the seven-story. 
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At Presbyterian Case Work Center, a home for a refugee family becomes a reality as the father receives a loan from a 


member (left) to purchase a rooftop dwelling. One Great Hour and other funds enable Center personnel to serve hundreds # 
destitute families through aid in finding homes and earning a living as well as by direct gifts of staple goods. Says # 
rector Doris Caldwell: “Such help shows the refugees that Christians around the world care for them and their families.” 
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|- Story: 


by Berry THompson 


high resettlement buildings, in the tin- 
and-wooden shacks on the hillsides, and 
in the rooftop hovels, there is work under 
way. For the fortunate few refugees who 
own sewing machines, tailoring is a 
favored occupation. Others do intricate 
handwork. Old men may be seen making 
shoe soles out of wastepaper; young 
mothers may be taking tiny stitches on 
jewel cases. 

Two case histories typify the scores 
of families helped by the United Presby- 


Visitors in Hong Kong are invariably awed by the colony's hum, the sound of 2,000,- 
000 persons compressed into a small area. In one section, 1,000,000 live in two 
square miles. The teeming shopping streets, like the typical one above, are never 
devoid of children in the daytime. There are no free government schools, 
and the unfortunate youngsters for whom the crowded church schools lack room 
must spend their days on the street if there is no work for them and their families. 


> 


A mother and her sons exchange smiles with Doris Caldwell Fraternal worker Doris Caldwell stops to sympathize with 
after she tells how Center will aid them in current crisis. a baby waiting his turn at the Center’s clinic. Health prob- 
They will receive Church World Service food and clothing; lems are prevalent among Hong Kong's underfed refugees. 
when ill father recovers, he will be given self-help work. Clinic nurse, like most other Center workers, is Chinese. 
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Where Business 
Is the Church’s Business 


(CONTINUED) 


The personal dignity and pride which privacy affords is almost unknown to some 
334,000 “squatters” in Hong Kong, who live in makeshift rocftop hovels (above) 
or in huts on the rocky hillsides. The large straw baskets atop a dwelling (right) 
testify to the refugees’ enthusiasm for the self-help industrial program, regardless 
of their difficult living situation. The Hong Kong government has resettled approx- 
imately 100,000 persons in more than forty huge multi-story apartment blocks. 
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Doris Caldwell and Henry Ku (see P.L., March 30, 1957) admire products made by 
refugees under sponsorship of Presbyterian Industrial Mission. It cooperates in 
the program with Mandarin-speaking congregation of Church of Christ in China, in 
whose meeting place handwork (above) is displayed. Mr. Ku, member of a formerly 
well-to-do Presbyterian family in China, is one of several hundred refugees given 
employment by the Protestant Student Projects Committee, aided by One Great Hour. 
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terian Industrial Mission: 

“Tang Wui Kee and his wife came t 
Hong Kong from north China becayg 
they did not want to live under Cop. 
munism, Mr. Tang could not find a job 
but he was unusually resourceful. 4p 
artist, he began making skirts with tree. 
pagodas, bridges, and flowers painted 
on them. The couple’s little wooden hy 
was so small that Mr. Tang could no 
spread out the skirts for his painting. The 
Case Work Center helped the Tangs im. 
prove and enlarge the hut. The skirk 
have had a good sale, and Mr. Tang no 
longer needs to sell them through th 
Center.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Tsai Yung Chun and 
four children fled from China so that the 
youngsters could grow up under condi. 
tions of freedom. Several years ago the 
father returned to China to take care of 
his business, and there has been no news 
from him. Mrs. Tsai came to the indus. 
trial center asking for work, and was 
given appliquéd bags to make. By work 
ing very hard, she and the children can 
earn about U.S. $26.00 a month. The 
children have been helped to enroll in 
school, and they are a very grateful 
family.” 

The Case Work Center not only pro 
vides for its workers marketing facilities 
in the colony and overseas, it also has 
launched other refugees into specific 
projects such as laundering, pig-raising, 
rattan work, and noodle-making. 

With the aid of an able Chinese staff, 
director Doris Caldwell is carrying out 
the aim of the Center “to make lonely 
and discouraged people feel that they 
are interesting persons with a future, not 
‘just refugees.’ ” 

With this primary purpose constantly 
in mind, the Center staff undertakes 
medical and material aid, housing, edv- 
cation, disaster relief, and spiritual guid- 
ance. 


Miss Caldwell, who often distributes 
Church World Service milk to mothers 
and babies, likes to recall an incident 
from her first Christmas in Hong Kong. 

“We were working with a group of 
children from very poor families, who 
had never heard the Christmas story but 
knew all about nai fen (milk powder) 
for babies. A lovely Chinese girl with 
dancing black eyes was telling about 
the Wise Men’s visit*to the Christ Child. 

“*And what gifts did the Wise Men 
bring the Baby?’ she asked. 

“There was silence for a few seconds, 
and then a young boy whose little sister 
had been sick spoke out clearly. ‘Nai 
fen,’ he said.” 
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ng ms With Christ there are no yesterdays. 
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and There’s only today. 


at the 
ondi- 
te And there are vows to be made to him 
mes 
pes with every dawning 
| Can 
bo by FREDERICK B. SPEAKMAN 
teful 


But I keep going on, grasping ever more firmly that purpose for 
which Christ grasped me. My brothers, I do not consider myself to 
len have grasped it even now. But I do concentrate on this: I leave the 
cific past behind and with hands outstretched to whatever lies ahead I go 
ing, straight for the goal. ( Philippians 3:13) 
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LD GOVERNOR Campbell was undisputed chief of the village bums 
rely I { 
on in our home town. Remarkably little was known about him for 


a town that tried to know all the unfortunate facts about everyone in 


not 
sight, and to make it the first order of business never to forget, and 


itly never to let the victim of its memory forget that it remembered. But 
kes old Governor Campbell was simply there, as much a part of the scenery 
du- as the Court House or the Clayton Building, between which he shuffled 
id- and in front of which he sunned, on the Court House lawn of a morn- 


ing, on the curb in the shade of an afternoon. 
None of us ever thought to ask, so far as I can remember, when he 


ey: had drifted into town. What sequence of moral traps had he been 
we caught in across a lifetime to reduce him to this shiftless, shameless old 
4 derelict? Which village wit had first fastened on him that absurd, cruel 
of title, “Governor”? What vestige of inverted pride dictated that he ac- 
ho cept and use the name as a tribute rather than a jibe? He had outlived 
yut those who knew the answers to these, and the rest of us never thought 
r) to ask. 

th I can’t remember a time when he wasn’t out on the street in clear 
ut weather, greeting those merchants he knew with some coarse, wily 
Id. witticism, some one of the barbed vulgarities which were his stock- 


in-trade, the barter with which he sponged quarters from the lawyers 
as they would come from the Court House. One quarter meant that he 
ate that day. Two quarters meant he could get drunk for supper. If his 
comments on the news or the weather sparked something worth quoting 
to the boys at lunch, the more solid citizens thought it worth a quarter. 
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CONVERTED 
AT EVERY REVIVAL 


Since moss grows on memory, too, you 
and I can find it very easy to grow 
sentimental about the old home town. 
Sharper memories might remind us that 
the old home town was seldom senti- 
mental about itself. I doubt if anyone 
ever looked at Governor Campbell and 
wondered what a manhood must have 
been his once for his body to take the 
punishment he gave it daily, yearly, now. 
What ambitions had he known once? 
What raw early powers of mind had 
been damped and stifled down to the 
low animal cunning he still retained? 
Was there some springtime which he, 
like other men, remembered above all 
others, the touch of anyone in affection, 
the look of anyone in respect? The quar- 
ters tossed him on the street didn’t know 
enough to ask such things. They meant 
neither charity nor sympathy. They were 
frightened, nervous, superstitious quar- 
ters, tossed by men who knew human 
wreckage when they saw it, and expect- 
ed nothing but further wreckage ever to 
come of it, and hoped instinctively that 
by the alchemy of alms, the magic of 
a quick tip, they could keep such wreck- 
age at a distance. 

That’s why he shocked them so when 
he would step out of character. For, you 
see, old Governor Campbell was convert- 
ed at every revival. The Southwest’s own 
version of the tent-meeting, the saw-dust 
trail, a particularly bewildering blend of 
sincerity and emotional extravagance, 
was still very much in vogue, And every 
year or so the Governor would be con- 
verted. The news would spread from the 
Court House to the barber shops, “I hear 
old Governor's got religion again.” It 
would be told as a joke, with many a 
laugh. 

But it was a hollow joke. It was nerv- 
ous laughter. For sure enough, there 
he'd be, clean-shaven, hair trimmed, his 
shabby clothes at least laundered and 
pressed, not lounging in some favorite 
corner but standing erect out on the 
street for a few days—never more than 
for a few days. You would see the press 
go out of his suit as the slouch came 
back into his shoulders. You could watch 
the stubble and grime come back on his 
chin as the proud little blue lights went 
out in his eyes. He would seem to wilt 
visibly under the brutal barrage from the 
curbstone wits, “How many days now, 
Guvnor? Would you lead all us sinners 
in prayer, Guvnor? Hear you're takin’ up 
preachin’ yourself, Guvnor.” 
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That would do it. That would always 
do it. Long before the cool gusts of the 
autumn winds would come to send the 
dead leaves scuttling like crabs across 
the Court House lawn, he’d be back in 
character, and those who seemed to en- 
joy the spectacle would slip him a quar- 
ter and a knowing wink, and might say 
to their barber later as he stropped the 
razor in a cadence that was meant to 
keep time with their wisdom, “You know, 
that’s the trouble with religion. You take 
old Governor Campbell. There he is stiff 
as a billy goat again. But if the revival 
hits town this winter, you know who'll 
be converted first.” 

How was I to know as I listened that 
these adults, who seemed so sure of 
themselves and what they were saying, 
were sure of neither and frightened of 
both? How would I have dared had I 
known enough—which I didn’t—how 
would I have dared to say to them, 
“You're terribly mistaken. The trouble 
isn’t with religion. You laugh at this old 
derelict when you're a major part of his 
tragedy. For you don’t believe, and you 
won't let him believe, that a man can be 
changed. His disaster isn’t that he gets 
converted at every revival. His tragedy 
is much the same as ours; he simply 
doesn’t get converted often enough.” 


Could we start again? 

It took me more than twenty years to 
feel the teeth of that village parable. 
Perhaps it has very little to do with tent- 
meetings and village tramps and unre- 
capturable yesterdays. But surely it has 
ever so much to do with you and me and 
the lives we're living from day to day 
now, and with all that the suggestion of 
a new beginning, of making a fresh 
start, keeps whispering to our hearts in 
spite of our suspicions. 

We've missed something basic, some- 
thing right at the roots of Christian liv- 
ing, if we’ve never realized how much 
Christianity consists of a whole lifetime 
of fresh starts. That’s an ineluctable flare 
of its genius. That is so often why Christ 
can do so much with and for such un- 
likely material as we are, if we'll con- 
tinue to let him at our lives all our lives. 
Every high occasion, every milestone 
reached which persuades us to peer 
ahead and glance back and take a look 
around, every hour that demands we 
take honest inventory of the pattern our 
days have been meaving, certainly every 
time we come together for worship was 
meant to be a revival. And you and I are 
meant to be converted at every revival. 

How else would you sum up in brief 
the Biblical view of the meaning of life? 


Perhaps we shouldn’t try to sum it up 
brief. That may be one of our trouble 
this passion we have for the shortcut, 4 
quickie Gospel, the abridged versiy 

There surely are some things too big 

boil down. That may be why thumb, 
sketches so often are only hang-y 
sketches. Frank Halliday Ferris has eg 
up with a surprising double-thrusgt | 
way of just such a summary which » 
strike you as deceivingly simple. Only 

you weigh it and feel of it and stare g 
do you begin to realize how deep » 
how far it goes. He insists that the Bi} 
from first to last takes as its const, 
comment and prophesy that all our live 
every day of our lives so long as weg 
in this world, you and I will never} 
free from having trouble with ourselye 
That truce is never signed. We nev 
cease to be a walking civil war. 


When we mean business 

To be human means there will k 
within us struggle, struggle, struggle, 
the way. The only claim the Bible 
on which it is more insistent than th 
relentless prophecy is its magnificesj 
confidence that if we mean gallant bus 
ness with this struggle we will have 
sources beyond our own to draw upm 
and an unfaltering Ally, undismayed, a 
wise, merciful, Who is even more eage 
for us to win than we are. 

Isn’t that the confidence from whid 
Paul wrote Philippians? You can alma# 
see him pause in this letter he’s sending 
back to those friends in that Church} 
loved above all others, pause and lod 
up. His words have been flowing in thi! 
steady, powerful style of his, pumping 
red, warm, vital blood through the gre# 
themes of faith and hope and love. Ani 
it’s as if suddenly the thought struck hia 
with a new force—and what a consol 
tion it has been to all the lesser preach 
ers down the years that this thougl 
should strike Paul, too—“Why, here! 
am urging these achievements, advisint 
these goals of living, and I haves 
reached them myself. Wrong still a 
tracts me, Pride and ambition and r 
sentment still ambush me. This body I 
using still manages so often to get th 
upper hand and take me over. Every da 
it’s a battle. Every day in so many way 
it’s much the same battle. And time an 
again I lose. I hope they won't thin 
when they read this letter that I—but 
must make that plain.” 

Then he writes surging words Chri 
tians have seized upon ever since as ol 
charter of personal renewal. “Don! 
think,” he urges, “that I imagine for! 

(Continued on page %) 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 67 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small ciasses allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





CARROLL COLLEGE 1846 


Coeducational. Liberal Arts. Limited enrollment. 
Fully accredited. College Boards required. Christian 
citizenship. _ Near _Milwaukee. — Write: Robert D. 


, Pe le 





> : . : 
PARK COLLEGE 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


Presbyterian. 








CE NTRE COLLEGE Foundea 1819 





STERLING COLLEGE United 


Presbyterian 
Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Ad for, Sterling, Kans. 














TARKIO COLLEGE 


United wee oe Coeducational. 4 year Liberal 
Arts. A.B., B. Music Degrees. Fully accredited. 
Smail classes. "Wesaenel interest. Approximate cost— 
tuition, board, and room for year—$1,000 


Clyde H. Canfield, President, Tarkio, Missouri. 














IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 


collegiate athletics. 
~ TRINITY “America’s most mod- 
yey 


ern university cam- 
Woodin Laurie, President 


pus.” 
University, San Antonio, 










James 


Trinity Texas 

















Fuliy accredited 

Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 

coeducational liberal arts college is 

firmly established. A distinguished 

high school. Five year special certificates in music, 

engl education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 

atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 

in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 

training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 

ministry. music, science, teaching. . Dept. PM., Direc- 
tor of A of w 


rass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
Church U.S.A. 
Director of COE COLLEGE 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
. Wooster, Ohio. 








t most social functions and classes held jointly. 
_,, facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office, 
of K ky, Danville, Ky. 
Coe’s reputation as an outstanding 
COE tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A and B.M 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
WRITE Admissions, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER *s5°?- 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
e 
DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 
p= ve Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
ie accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
fs and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 


children of ministers and candidates for church voca- 


S A Largest Presbyterian- 
UL affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 


neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WwW n | T E Director of University of Tulso 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 








tions. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 
Hanover, 


HANOVER COLLEGE Indiana 


Co-educational liberal arts college founded in 1827. 
Excellent faculty and small classes. Superior class- 
troom and residence facilities located on beautiful, 
modern campus. Enrollment 800. 






















































Write Director of Admissions. 
Highest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE accreditation. 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new Le meee Write: 





ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


UNIVERSITY OF 


" DUBUQUE 


AL SEMINARY 


MAN, PRESIDENT 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 43==¢ 


Siendehip for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps, 
360 acres, Understanding leaders. All s + rid- 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating, fis ng, Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway Phila. - - Bm 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 


MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,=3¢0s,2* 


resbyterian. 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, .oo oO 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and cumpowtes. School of — 
national Affairs. Write: of Admissions. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE fissb3terian og 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 














A two-year col- 
lege for women, 
Ten -miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. Ll. McCluer, 
Ph.D.. President. St. Charlies. Mi i. 








WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching: pre-nursing, 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869. 
Write: Wilson Col Box L. Chambersburg, Pa. 


___ COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEG , Founded in 
ACADEMY 1780. For students who wish to 


secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
T. Henry Jabi Pres., hi College, Tenn. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM _ Presbytensn. 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
sonalersties. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 




















Minois College, Department A, 3 
Jamestown 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jone Dekets 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs, 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


Founded 1893. 


UPSALA COLLEGE Accredited Lutheran 


Suburban environment near New York 


College. 
City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, pre- 
professional training, teacher education, business 


administration. Summer Sessions. 


Write Director 
of Admissions, Upsala College, East O 


range, N. 4. 








LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing, business admin., fine arts, pre-professional. 
Box PL, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IIlinois. 


ya] 1 ~ ~ . ded 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 333% 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre- -ministerial. and others “The Friendly 
College, noted for community service. Write 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school), business administration, 
a. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 


Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 
Santa Barbara 


WESTMONT COLLEGE Caiitornia 


A four-year, co-educational, distinctively Christian 
College of liberal arts, including teacher training 
and pre-professional courses, Fully accredited. De- 
li thal climate. 
rite to: Director of Admissi we Colleg 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 











Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Fully 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 02°! ¥eca 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
Professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus 


Write: Box LL, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 





and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education, Paul L. Kay, P 
Decatur, tt. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre- professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director 6f Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 


Marcu 1959 








MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 9-19 
pomenere and advanced. Voice. piano, band & orch. 
instrs. Superv, practice, ALL land & water sports. 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity Ave., 
Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5981. 








BL AIR AC ADEMY Presbyterian affiliation, 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college propsretien. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware be ay’ Gap. 

James Howard, x 75. Biairstown, N.J. 








BORDENTOWN MILITARY pom —¥ 


| ny College preparatory and —_ 
INSTITUTE eral courses. Aviatio ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study, Small 4" individual 
attention. Sports. Jr. School. 78th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 393, Bordentown, N.J. 


CARSON LONG patter Sabor. Educates 


the whole bee —— payetesiiy, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to la how. to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 123rd ‘year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1350.00. 
Box 45, New Bi msylvania. 
PEDDIE ae Ly! prepared for college 
and f Endowed, fully accredited 
Grades 7-12. Individuat guidance. Developmental 
reading; public speakin required. Separate Jr. 
School. Small classes. 


All sports, golf, swimming 
280 acres. Summer session, 


94th year. Catalog 
Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 3-S, ightstown, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 


HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 

















Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Illinois 


write: 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, 
19 
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One Great Hour, '59: 
The Long Line Grows 


Out of the unprecedented abundance 
that is theirs, American Protestants will 
be asked on Sunday, March 8, to help 
alleviate the plight of the world’s needy. 

One Great Hour of Sharing—the 
united appeal of thirty-five denomina- 
tions—this year seeks a total of $11,- 
250,000 to feed, clothe, and shelter 
some of the estimated 15,000,000 refu- 
gees in nations around the globe. 

In the years since World War II, a 
hand ‘of compassion has been extended 
by American church members to those 
uprooted by political change as well as 
by natural disasters. Church World 
Service, an agency of the National 
Council of Churches, has been enabled 
by contributions of member bodies to 
save literally hundreds of thousands of 
lives. Last vear, 346,000,000 pounds of 
foodstuff, clothing, and medicines were 
distributed in forty countries. 

By utilizing church volunteers in this 
country and Church World 
Service has effected surprising econo- 
mies. In the distribution of surplus U.S. 
food overseas, for example, Church 
World Service 437 pounds of 
commodities available for each dollar 
contributed by the churches, This is a 
record high for a voluntary relief 


abroad, 


makes 


agency. 

Last month, Church World Service 
issued a country-by-country report of 
its relief activities in 1958, Following is 
a sampling: 

Algeria. Lower economic groups 
have suffered especially during the 
fighting. Milk-feeding stations have 
been opened in Algiers and in certain 
outposts. Emergency food supplies were 
sent to eastern Algeria, hit by floods last 
winter. 

Brazil. Food depots were set up to 
relieve starvation of some of 2,000,000 
in famine-stricken northern Brazil. Also, 
a group of 1,027 refugees of Russian 
extraction (the “Old Believers’—P.L., 
June 15 and Nov. 1, 1958) was resettled 
on virgin farmland. 

Greece. An international team of ag- 
ricultural workers is teaching new meth- 
ods to farmers. Food is being given to 
8,000 refugees and others through insti- 
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tutions and camps of the Orthodox and 
Evangelical Churches. The Greek gov- 
ernment estimates a quarter of the pop- 
ulation (2,000,000) is destitute. 

India. Ten million pounds of pow- 
dered milk alone were made available 
to “priority” groups: undernourished 
children, pregnant and nursing mothers, 
chronically ill, tubercular and leprous 
persons. Other food shipments went to 
drought-stricken areas. 

Indonesia. Food and heavy clothing 
were given to European and Eurasian 
groups during the mass exodus from 
Indonesia. Funds were used to purchase 
drugs and rice for use in the island re- 
public itself. 

Lebanon. Some $10,000 was sent to 
aid those who fled their homes or were 
injured in the fighting. By year’s end, 
35,000 were being assisted. 

Taiwan. Typhoons and the effects of 
war itself helped raise to 2,000,000 the 
total now being fed through a joint pro- 
gram of Church World Service and 
other agencies. Milk stations feed 10,- 
000 children daily. 

Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive direc- 
tor of Church World Service, under- 
scored the scope of the world’s underfed 
populations, especially in Southeast 
Asia. “. . . Imagine a line starting at your 
front door made up of the hungry of the 
world. Suppose that the people stood 
two feet apart and that the line 
stretched across the horizon and re- 
turned to your front door. 

“It would continue circling the globe 
twenty-five times. During the last 
twenty years, the length of the line 
[has], on the average, completed a new 
circle of the globe every two vears. And 
because of the rapidly expanding pop- 
ulations, the line is extending over 
twenty miles each day.” 


Roman Catholics Largest 
Church Group in Congress 


Not since 1937, when Congress re- 
convened after Roosevelt’s landslide vic- 


tory over Governor Alf Landon of 
Kansas, have Roman Catholics been 
more numerous in Congress than any 
other religious group. 

This year, according to the Library 
of Congress, there are 103 Roman Cath- 


olics, ninety-one in the House of Repre. 
sentatives and twelve in the Senate 
Methodists run second with ninety-eigh 
members of Congress. 

Presbyterians come third with sixty. 
eight, followed by the Baptists (sixty. 
four) and the Episcopalians (sixty. 
three). Twenty-four listed their affilia. 
tions simply as “Protestant.” There ar 
thirteen Jews, and one Sikh. Only five 
said they had no affiliations or did no 
care to list one. 

Over-all tabulation in addition in. 
cludes twenty-six Congregational Chris. 
tians, six Unitarians, twenty-one Lv 
therans, three Friends, four Latter-day 
Saints, and eleven Disciples of Christ 

The United States Supreme Cour 
now has a majority of Presbyterians: 
Justices William O. Douglas, John Mar 
shall Harlan, and Tom C. Clark. Chief 
Justice Earl Warren attends a Baptist 
church in Washington, although he 
comes from a Methodist family. Justice 
Hugo L. Black, a Baptist in his native 
Alabama, frequently attends a Unitarian 
church. Justice Felix Frankfurter is Jew- 
ish, Justice Charles Evans Whittaker, 3 
Methodist, Justice Potter Stewart, a 
Episcopalian. Justice William J. Brer- 
nan, Jr., is the court’s sole Roman 
Catholic. 

Methodists hold more governorships 
than do members of any other denoni- 
nation. Twelve of the nation’s forty-nine 
governors are Methodists; eight are 
Baptists; eight are Roman Catholics; 
seven, Lutherans; five, Presbyterians; 
three, Episcopalians; two, Congrega- 
tionalists. One is Jewish, one is a Mor 
mon, and two have no permanent affili- 
ation. 


Church in South Africa: 
Awakening Conscience 

Dr. Joost de Blank, Anglican Bishop 
of Capetown, South Africa, has a rept- 
tation as the Christian church’s strongest 
critic of South Africa’s apartheid (racial 
segregation) policies (see P.L., Jan. 15, 
1959). 

But in late January, Dr. de Blank had 
more hopeful news. Writing in Good 
Hope, official journal of the Capetown 
archdiocese, the Anglican Bishop hailed 
several signs of an “awakening cor 
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science” among the whites of the Union 
of South Africa, 

“Il believe,”’ he said, “we can enter 
1959 with a new spirit of hopefulness. 
One indication of this awakening con- 
science is ever more elaborate and fan- 
tastic justifications for the current racial 
policy.” Dr. de Blank said the protag- 
onists of apartheid now admit that they 
have failed to get their ideas across. 
They even admit, he stressed, that apar- 
theid signifies white supremacy and not 
separate and equal development for all. 

Dr. de Blank said he was referring, 
among other things, to recent protests 
against the practice in Capetown of bar- 
ring non-Europeans from jobs in the 
municipal departments. 

Another sign of an awakening con- 
science on the apartheid issue, the Arch- 
bishop said, was the recent “remarkable” 
service in Capetown Cathedral on the 
Day of the Covenant, a religious holiday 
especially sacred to the Afrikaaner folk. 
He recalled that white, Negro, and 
Colored people knelt side by side to re- 
ceive the sacrament from ministers of 
the three racial groups. An equally en- 
couraging sign, Dr. de Blank notes, was 
the recent outcry in Capetown against a 
proposal to put colored voters on a sep- 
arate roll for the municipal elections, 

“All over the country,” he said, “the 
tide of moral conviction is rising. In time 
it will wash away the cruel rocks of ar- 
rogance and pride and soften the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts.” 


United Presbyterians 
Plan Inner-City Advance 


The United Presbyterian Church’s de- 
termination to stand fast in the inner 
city was shown again last month when 
the Board of National Missions an- 
nounced its plans for a one-million-dol- 
lar expansion of assistance to urban 
churches in the U.S. 


The Board currently has an $800,000 
annual program of church work in criti- 
cal areas. The new plans call for expand- 
ing the work to a level of some $1,800,- 
000 annually, a development that will 
take place over the next few years. 

Funds will be used for new and ex- 
panded buildings, for pilot projects in 
inner-city work, and for training a field 
staff to assist churches affected by pop- 
ulation changes in their areas. 

Twelve inner-city churches were se- 
lected by the Board for intensive assist- 
ance and renewal. Work in these pilot 
projects has already begun on an experi- 
mental basis and will be expanded for 
several years. 

Selected for the pilot projects were 
the following churches: Cherry Hill, 
Baltimore; Grace, Chicago; Falls-Schuyl- 
kill, Philadelphia; Covenant, Detroit; 
Bethlehem, Minneapolis; Greeley, St. 
Louis; Roxbury, Boston; Christ, Milwau- 
kee; First, Kansas City; Calvary, San 
Francisco; and two mission district 
churches. 

In addition to development of a field 
staff which will be assigned to specific 
parishes, there will be training programs 
for inner-city church leaders. All Board 
projects will supplement urban church 
renewal programs undertaken by pres- 
byteries. The Board said that there are 
349 known United Presbyterian inner- 
city congregations with a median mem- 
bership of 170, These churches have lost 
14,883 members since 1940. 

Areas in which the problem inner- 
city churches are located were described 
by the Board as having a high density of 
population, in which 20 to 80 per cent of 
the people move each year, Their neigh- 
borhoods are characterized by acute 
racial tension, property blight, over- 
crowding, low educational, income, and 
spiritual levels, and a high degree of so- 
cial disorganization and delinquency. 


Cuban Protestants 
Aid Reconstruction 


Cuba’s Protestant church leaders last 
month were asserting the same leader- 
ship in reviving the nation’s life that they 
demonstrated during the actual days of 
fighting. 

In mid-January, all the Evangelical 
(Protestant) pastors in Havana met to 
issue a manifesto dealing briefly, but 
succinctly, with several issues. For the 
first time, Southern Baptist pastors 
joined the discussions. 

Much of the document was concerned 
with religious liberties. “. .. We are firm 
believers in the separation of Church and 
State as declared in the Constitution. . . . 
We condemn ... the creation of public 
funds for churches, chapels, and other 
buildings dedicated to...a given reli- 
gious denomination. ... We oppose the 
placing of altars or images in buildings 
or properties of the State. ... We con- 
demn the participation of a given reli- 
gion in official acts. ... We reject every 
intent to give religious instruction in our 
public schools.” 

Two Cuban Presbyterians were in 
New York last month to explain the man- 
ifesto and to seek assistance in expand- 
ing their church’s program. They are the 
Reverend Francisco Garcia, superin- 
tendent of Presbyterian work in Cuba, 
and Dr. Emilio Rodriguez, principal of 
La Progresiva at Cardenas. 

Since the revolution, say these 
spokesmen, the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy has repeatedly stressed the need 
for religious education in public schools. 
Obviously, says Mr. Garcia, the Roman 
Church would be the only one in the po- 
sition to fill the hundreds of teaching 
posts which would be created. 

Another point of contention for Cuban 
Protestants is the way the Roman 
Church has sought to call attention to its 


Presbyterian mobile medical unit, gift of American church women, is shown (left) at Cardenas as it was received last 
year. Several months ago, rebels stole it, placed in charge a Presbyterian physician who returned it last month. At 
Cabaiguan (right) unit is painted olive drab and bears rebel insignia but is otherwise undamaged by battle service. 
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priests who served as chaplains with 
Castro’s forces. Mr. Garcia notes that an 
equal number of chaplains were Protes- 
tants 

The pastors’ manifesto expressed 
appreciation for the new government's 
drive on gambling and vice, and for the 
prohibition of liquor among the rebel 
forces. Privately, the two Cuban Presby- 
terians believe the anti-gambling drive 
will be modified to permit plush casinos 
to remain open “for the tourists.” The 
widespread former lottery is to become a 
bond purchase program, but with prizes 
awarded for holders of “lucky” bond 
numbers 

Key to Cuba’s future, say the two 
churchmen, is development of mountain- 
ous Oriente Province, an area five times 
the size of Puerto Rico. Liberator Castro, 
who made Oriente his headquarters, has 
pledged himself to programs of educa- 
tion and road-building as an aid to at- 
tracting outside investment. Already, 
United States firms have three times as 
much invested in Oriente as in the rest 
of Cuba. 

For this reason, Cuban Presbyterians 
are completing plans to send pastors, 
teachers, and doctors into Oriente Prov- 
“Our Cuban church,” Mr. 


ince, says 


Garcia, “needs the help of congregations 
in the United States if we are to meet 
the need for new churches in this ex- 
panding frontier.” 

The Board of National Missions, at 
its meeting last month, agreed to help 
underwrite the program of expansion 
into Oriente Province. Said the state- 
ment: “...We have great admiration 
for the fortitude you have displayed in 
the face of danger. ... [We] join with 
you in recognizing... the opportunity 
to strengthen our Christian witness and 


service. ...” 


The World Council: 
New Job for a Retired P.B. 


Even before he had retired as Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the indefatigable Henry Knox 
Sherrill had taken over the reins of an 
international committee seeking to raise 
$2,500,000 for a new World Council of 
Churches headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Bishop Sherrill, who retired in No- 
vember and helped install his successor, 
Arthur C. Lichtenberger of Missouri, in 


January, went to Geneva early in Febn. 
ary to report progress on headquartey 
plans to the Council’s executive commit. 
tee, which meets twice a year. 

The churchman, only American ¢. 
president of the World Council, coulj 
report that more than a third of the ne. 
essary funds were paid or pledged 
toward the $2,500,000 goal. He a. 
nounced in December that more thay 
$750,000 had been raised toward the 
interchurch headquarters. The sum of 
$462,000 had come from individuals and 
foundations in the United States, whik 
World Council member churches had 
pledged $300,000. 

Final plans for the headquarters wil 
be submitted to the annual meeting of 
the World Council’s Central Committee 
on the Isle of Rhodes, August 19-28, 

The building, in contemporary style 
will be designed by Otto Senn of Basel, 
Switzerland, and Otto Bartning of Ger. 
many. It will be located on an eight-acre 
tract near the United Nations’ Geneva 
headquarters, In addition to providing 
space for the Council’s various offices, 
the structure also will have a chapel and 
an international church library. It is 
hoped that the initial unit will be com. 
pleted in 1961. 


Presiding Bishop Emeritus Henry Knox Sherrill (right) studies plans for World Council headquarters with three Presbyterians: 
(from left) layman Francis P. Miller, U.S. Church; Stated Clerk Eugene C. Blake, United Presbyterian U.S.A.; and Dr. J. 
Kenneth Miller, pastor, United Presbyterian Church, Garden City, N.Y. 
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When a Venezuelan mob almost assas- 
sinated Vice-President Richard Nixon 
last year, many North Americans first 
became aware of the steadily deteriorat- 
ing relations between the United States 
and many Latin American lands. Our 
national conduct both before and after 
the Cuban revolt this year has done lit- 
tle to better the situation. When are we 
going to do something positive about 
our fellow Americans to the south? The 
following report by former Latin Amer- 
ican seminary professor and PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LiFE foreign correspondent Thom- 
as S. Goslin II discusses this question. 
Dr. Goslin is now pastor of the Doyles- 
town Presbyterian Church, Doylestown, 
Pa. —TueE Epirors 


7 BEGIN with, we must recognize 
that the bitter demonstrations 
against Mr. Nixon in many South Amer- 
ican countries, and the bitter remarks 
this past month by Fidel Castro, have 
deep roots. The people of Latin Amer- 
ica, in the beginning of their history as 
independent nations a hundred or more 
years ago, entertained a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for us and for our demo- 
cratic experiment. They modeled many 
of their constitutions and governments 
after ours. They enjoyed the protection 
of the Monroe Doctrine from 1823 on. 
Toward the close of the last century, 
however, U.S. armed intervention in 
various countries began to raise serious 
questions about us in the minds of many 
former friends and supporters. This pat- 
tern has continued sporadically. Some 
Latins blamed us for our “intervention” 
in the recent bloody civil war in Guate- 
mala. The fact that we flew troops into 
the Caribbean area at the height of the 
Nixon distress only served to confirm 
earlier suspicions. Undoubtedly, Fidel 
Castro’s now-famous alleged “remark” 
about the 200,000 “gringos” was 
spurred by some ill-mannered question 
about U.S. intervention in the revolt. 
Military meddling, however, is not 
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e After Nixon’s trials and Cuba’s revolt, 








What Is Our Stake in Latin America? 





the only cause of the animosity. Our 
economic and trade policies have often 
created untold hardships in Latin Amer- 
ica, especially in countries with one 
main export: Brazil (coffee), Cuba 
(sugar), and Chile (copper), for ex- 
ample. Then, too, there is a widespread 
feeling among Latin Americans that we 
don’t really care about them. Many of 
them interpreted Franklin Roosevelt's 
“Good Neighbor Policy” merely as an 
insurance measure on our part to guar- 
antee their siding with us during World 
War II, which most of them did. And 
why do we send hundreds of millions 
of dollars in credit to Asia and Africa 
and only a trickle to our southern neigh- 
bors, whose need is just as great? 

Instead of going along with our 
sometimes jingoistic press and resenting 
“the insults to our flag” seen in Castro's 
remarks and last year’s treatment of our 
second-highest public official and _his 
wife, let us be positive in our approach 
and accept the timely challenge hurled 
to us as American Christians as well as 
citizens. 

Through individual letters and organ- 
ized group action at all levels we can 
try to infiuence our legislators to the 
point where at least our national errors 
of commission are fewer. We need to 
cultivate a much sharper awareness of 
what other people really think about us. 
We can no longer afford to be indiffer- 
ent about losing the friendship of small 
nations. We have fared poorly in Asia 
and Africa and are “on the brink” in 
Latin America. Our totalitarian foes of 
the right and the left will obligingly 
shove us off unless we begin to win 
more friends from the Rio Grande to 
the Straits of Magellan. 

As Christians, we should rejoice in 
the fact that Protestantism is at once the 
strongest anti-totalitarian and pro-North 
American force in Latin America. 

Protestantism is a strong anti-totalitar- 
ian force because in evangelical Chris- 
tianity men and women are taught to 
seek the truth for themselves. The 
Roman Catholicism of most Latin Amer- 







ican countries ill fits individuals for 
avoiding the clutches of dictatorships 
and Communist parties in the southern 
hemisphere. As Protestantism steadily 
unshaokles the fetters of ignorance, su- 
perstition, and fear, the Communist 
potential is steadily reduced, and dic- 
tatorships are found lacking. 

Protestants also constitute a pro- 
North American force among our south- 
ern neighbors. There are Presbyterian 
churches, for example, in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Chile, and Brazil. Although 
these churches are now run by nation- 
als, their leaders are grateful to North 
Americans for their part in taking the 
Gospel south, There is a wealth of good 
will in all Latin American countries for 
what has been accomplished in many 
fields by outstanding missionaries, doz- 
ens of whom have been decorated by 
the governments of the countries where 
they live and work. For the labors of 
mission schools, hospitals, colleges, and 
other institutions there is nothing but 
admiration. 

Across the decades, missionaries have 
been virtually the only Americans who 
have come to give instead of to get, and 
so have profoundly influenced better 
international understanding. Scores of 
Latin Americans are also in this country 
at present, studying under Protestant 
church auspices. 

Most of us, unless we have the op- 
portunity to travel or reside in Latin 
American countries, can serve our Latin 
American brethren best through the 
United Presbyterian Church’s new Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations. Through this Commission we 
are in constant touch with our Latir 
American counterparts. Through this 
Commission we can strengthen, by 
prayer, personnel, and funds, these 
younger churches of Latin America as 
they give a bold witness to Jesus Christ, 
the only Lord of the nations. We can 
no longer maintain our indifference to 
this challenge and this opportunity. 

—Tuomas S. Gos.in II 
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Tax 


with 
Presbyterian 


ANNUITIES 


You can now purchase a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY and 
receive larger income tax advan- 
tages. 

Sponsored for over 70 years by 
the Presbyterian Church, it is very 
simple. You can start with as little 
as $100, and you will receive a 
guaranteed income for the rest of 
your life. You earn from 3% to 
7.4% on your investments, depend- 
ing on your age. At the same time 
you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are helping your 
Church in its vital Christian work. 

Thousands today are living long- 
er, happier lives, with complete 
freedom from money worries, 
through participation in this plan. 
Find out how you, too, can benefit. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem, 
@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


7 ba pest fees—no medical examination—no age 
m 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. N. Y 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 
tell me whot percent income |! would 
receive, my date of birth being_______ 
month dey year 
At present | om most interested in 
DD Beerd of National Missions 
[) Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations 
DO Beard of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
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Surprise at Silat 


by Richard Rorabach 


What happens when our One Great 
Hour, White Gift, and clothing gifts are 
received overseas? Mr. Rorabach, an 
Evangelical Lutheran layman from 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, describes his 
first—-and a most unusual—experience 
with Palestinian refugees in Jordan who 
received aid from the church people of 
America. —Tue Eprrors 


HE annual clothing distribution in the 
Jordanian village of Silat was over. 

The head of each family had silently 
filed in and mutely accepted his bundle. 
Occasionally someone would lower his 
eyes and mumble a word of thanks, but 
these instances were rare, indeed. 

The last recipient of our clothing dis- 
tribution was carrying his bundle up a 
winding lane toward his hut. Halfway 
up the hill he was joined by a group of 
children who crowded around, poking 
and peering at the mysterious package. 

Perhaps in the privacy of their homes, 
I thought, perhaps there the villagers 
would show more enthusiasm than they 
had here in the small storeroom we used 
as a distribution center, 


This had been my first clothing dis- 
tribution—my first contact with the re- 
served, unsmiling, needy Arabs. 

I couldn’t know then of the surprise 
that lay in store for me. 

I knew only that I was tired. And I 
remembered being told to expect this 
kind of reception. 


As we had driven from Jerusalem to 
Silat, I had said: “I can hardly wait to see 
their faces when they receive the bun- 
dles. .. .” 

The drivers—both Palestinian refugees 
—exchanged glances. 

“I wouldn’t get too excited over it be- 
forehand,” said one, not unkindly, 

“Of course, they'll be happy to get the 
clothes. After all, this is the only distri- 
bution for the year, because there are 
over 120,000 frontier villagers in Jordan, 
and many thousands of official refugees 
to be served. 

“Try to put yourself in their place. 
Imagine you've been a farmer all your 
life, tilling land that belonged to your 
father and his father before him. 


“But now—for ten long years—vyou've 
been unable to farm your fields because 
you can’t cross a boundary line that sep- 
arates them from your home. 

“So you sit and watch others plowing 
your land. You can’t get a job. You are 
proud. You cannot beg. But your chil- 
dren are hungry. Your wife is hungry. In 
the winter they’re cold. They have no 
warm clothes. 

“So you accept what is offered by the 
charitable Christian organizations: food, 
clothing—anything to help keep you 
family alive. 

“Deep down inside, you bless the 
Christian churches—but after ten long 
years of hoping against hope, you 
haven't the heart to be very excited 
about anything.” 


As we drove along through the Sa- 
marian countryside, I was ashamed that 
I had anticipated eager “Thank you's.” 

I thought of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who gave the clothing through 
their churches. I thought of the volun- 
teer workers I had seen at the Church 
World Service clothing center in Mary- 
land, of the workers at the Beirut ship- 
ping port, the ladies in the Jerusalem 
clothing center—none of them motivated 
by desire for effusive gratitude, but only 
by Christian humility and love for their 
fellow man. 

This truck was rolling on its mission 
of mercy through the Holy Land simply 
because Jesus had said, nearly 2,000 
years ago, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

So I had expected no thanks, In fact, 
as I saw the dire need of the villagers, I 
wished only that we had enough cloth- 
ing to make two distributions a year, or 
three, or four. ... 


One Great Hour of Sharing 
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We were tidying up when the vil- 
lage major, or “Mukhtar,” appeared in 
the doorway. “Would you like a little 
light refreshment?” he asked. 

Indeed we would. We followed him 
up a lane to his “official residence,” con- 
templating perhaps a glass of cool lem- 
onade, or some bread or grapes. At the 
door, the Mukhtar stepped aside, and 
we filed in. 

What a sight greeted our eyes. The 
elders of the village were seated on one 
side of the long room facing a similar 
row of younger men, schoolteachers, 
and other Silat notables. 

A beaming boy, bursting with pride 
at being allowed in such company, in- 
vited us to sit in the place of honor. 

Suddenly, everyone began talking and 
laughing at once. The men filed past us, 
warmly shaking our hands and introduc- 
ing themselves. 

Then the room fell silent again, and 
the boy and a companion brought in a 
huge tray, piled high with food. At the 
base were round slabs of onion bread, 
cooked to a turn in olive oil, and topped 
by whole roast chickens, golden brown. 
The boys ran in and out of the room, 
bringing dish after dish of local delica- 
cies. It was all for us. 

The Mukhtar rose. Simply but elo- 
quently, he told us how each of the fam- 
ilies of Silat had contributed toward this 
“simple meal.” 

“These gifts of clothing mean much 
to my people. We are honored to have 
you with us here today,” he said. “I 
speak for all of Silat in wishing you and 
the Near East Christian Council a long 
and satisfving future.” 

It must have taken the villagers a long 
time to scrimp and save the delicacies so 
generously placed before us. It was one 
of the finest meals we had ever tasted, 
right down to the last ceremonial cup of 
coffee. 

Each of the Arabs, who—as they 
watched us eat—had vicariously enjoyed 
the meal as much as we, had a toast to 
make, 

They toasted us, the Muslim and 
Christian community, Jesus and Moham- 
med, America and Palestine, President 
Eisenhower and King Hussein, and “the 
one God who smiles on both our peo- 
ples.” 

Finally it was time for us to take our 
leave. When we reached the street, all of 
Silat seemed to be in the square at once. 

Some already had on their new 
clothes, with many of the little girls 
promenading liké Cinderellas at a ball. 
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Arab refugees in Jordan receive clothes from Church World Service center. 


Small gifts were pressed on us as we 
got into the truck—handkerchiefs full of 
nuts, sweet centers of cactus, beautiful 
wild flowers, And their being able to 
share with us, no matter how small the 
gift might be, seemed to restore some of 
their battered dignity and self-respect. 

Shouts of “‘Good-by” and “God- 
speed” followed us as the truck turned 
onto the main road and the village of 
Silat faded from view. But, for me, the 
memory of Silat will never fade. 

It was rather embarrassing to deprive 
the villagers of all that wonderful food. 
But sometimes it is harder to receive 
than it is to give. These people knew 
that, only too well. 

We had brought them gifts from peo- 
ple who felt grateful for the God-given 
opportunity to share with those who 
bore the backbreaking burdens of mis- 
fortune. 

And the generous, proud Arabs had 
wanted to give, too. Not only a meal— 
but their finest meal—a symbol of their 
heartfelt gratitude to those who gave to 
them in their need because of “the one 
God who smiles on both our peoples.” 

And we were grateful, too—not only 
for ourselves, but for all the people of 
America who turn their old clothes into 


a witness of Christian love—that we had 
shared a wonderful fellowship in the vil- 
lage of Silat. 


Women in the Church: 
Hard Choice in Sweden 


The United Presbyterian Church now 
approves the ordination of women to the 
ministry. Several other Protestant de- 
nominations, including The Methodist 
Church, the Congregational-Christian 
Churches, and the Presbyterian Church 
of England, have similar policies. 

There are many countries, however, 
where women are still struggling to 
achieve equal status with men in the 
church. 

In Sweden the bishops of the state 
church, as of January 1, are legally per- 
mitted, though not required, to admit 
women to the Lutheran ministry. These ° 
church leaders now find themselves in 
something of a dilemma, Whether they 
say “yes” or “no” to the first women can- 
didates for ordination, the Swedish 
church will be exposed to unpleasant re- 
percussions from within and without. 

Since the Church of Sweden has a 
historic succession of bishops, the 
Church of England recognizes its clergy 
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A 29-day tour of religious and historical 
points of interest in Scotland, England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
France, where Calvin was born 450 years 
ago. Price is only $868 inclusive. The 
tour is led by Dr. Milton Hoffman, noted 
church historian, and endorsed by Dr. 
John A. Mackay, President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Departures from 
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Dutch Airlines, Tour Dept. PL-1, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEWS: 


as validly ordained and maintains inter- 
communion with the Swedish church. 

A personal letter from Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, sent 
in January to Swedish church authori- 
ties, indicates that the Swedish decision 
to permit the ordination of women might 
chill these long-warm relations with the 
Anglican Communion (the Anglicans do 
not admit women to the priesthood). 

There is also opposition to the move 
within the Swedish church itself, which 
might conceivably result in a split. A 
segment of the Swedish clergy and some 
lay members have set up an organization 
to defend the church’s previous view 
against ordination of women. 

If the Swedish bishops exert their pre- 
rogative to refuse ordination to women, 
however, they risk further alienation 
from the church of many Swedes who 
are nominally Lutheran but are critical 
of the church's conservative ways. 


What Sermon Topics 
Do Presbyterians Prefer? 


The sermon most Presbyterians want 
to hear would deal with making prayer 
more effective. That was how Presbyte- 
rians all over the country voted in a 
recent survey by advertising executive 
Willard Pleuthner for This Week maga- 
zine. For its more than twelve million 
readers, thirteen sermon topics were 
listed. The reader was asked to check 
his favorite. Space was included for a 
write-in subject of the reader's own 
choice. 

First This Week magazine analyzed 


the answers from the nationwide sur- 


vey, 


including all major religious 


| groups. Then Willard Pleuthner, author 





| by 


of several books on American church 
life, made a breakdown of the Presby- 
terians’ answers for separate study and 
comment. 

Comparison of the rating accorded 
the sermon topics by Presbyterians and 
the general church-going public 
shows significant similarities and differ- 


‘ences. In order of preference among 


Presbyterians, including men, women, 


_and teen-agers, the topics ranked as 





| Follows: 


1. How Can I Make Prayer More Ef- 
fective? 

2. Ways to Increase Religious Faith. 

3. How Can I Make the Greatest Con- 
tribution in Life? 

4. What Can the Individual Do for 
World Peace? 


5. How Can Religion Eliminate Wor 
and Tension? , 

6. Happier Families Through Religion, 

7. Getting More Religion Through 
Bible Reading. 

8. Religious Approach to Social Prob. 
lems. 

9. Death Judgment Heaven and Hell, 
10. Immortality. 

11. How Can Religion Curb Juvenile 
Delinquency? 

12. How Can I Take Religion into My 
Business Life? 

13. Religious Approach to International 
Problems. 

This Week's readers of all churches 
selected the same topics for first, sec. 
ond, and third rank. But for fourth 
place the general readership voted for 
“Happier Families Through Religion,’ 
while the Presbyterians chose “What 
Can the Individual Do for Work 
Peace?” Mr. Pleuthner felt that this 
choice was “a real tribute to the world. 
wide interests, and deep concern for 
peace, of Presbyterians.” 

When the ballots from persons of all 
churches were separated by sex, the 
most popular subject with women was 
“How Can I Make Prayer More Effec- 
tive?”; with men, “How Can I Make the 
Greatest Contribution to Life?” Least 
popular topic with women was “The 
Religious Approach to Social Problems’; 
with men, “The Religious Approach to 
International Problems.” 

At the bottom of the list as checked 
by the general populace was “How Can 
I Take Religion into My Business Life?” 
But Presbyterian men ranked this topic 
fourth. 

In the This Week article, Mr. Pleuth- 
ner suggests that church members tell 
their pastors what sermon topics would 
interest them. “Some people,” he ad- 
mits, “question both the helpfulness and 
validity” of this practice. But he cites 
United Presbyterian Pastor Albert G. 
Butzer of Westminster Church, Buffalo, 
New York, who had previously con- 
ducted a survey of sermon preferences 
in his own congregation. Dr. Butzer re- 
ported that “the sermons based on my 
survey were the main factor in increas- 
ing the attendance of our Wednesday 
night services by more than fifty per 
cent.” : 

This Week magazine and Mr. Pleuth- 
ner are categorizing the responses of the 
other denominations and will send the 
information to each church’s headquat- 
ters. An over-all report will also be sent 


to major theological seminaries. 
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ed for Billy Graham And Team 


igion,” 


“What Dr. JOHN A. MACKAY, President 
World Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
t this The forthcoming evangelistic journey of Billy Graham to the 


world. sub-continent of Australia becomes the occasion for a call 


to intercession. 


mn fo 
" Despite the opposition which the Evangelist encounters in 
some circles, God has set his unmistakable seal upon the 
of all witness of His servant. 
the | call upon all who believe in the new life in Christ and the 
Was Church’s responsibility to evangelize its own members and 
E ffec. the masses to support this humble Christ-like man in faith 
ce the and prayer. 
Least 
te Dr. GEORGE M. DOCHERTY, Minister 
The The New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
ems ; Wherever Dr. Billy Graham preaches, he brings new chal- 
ch to lenges to the churches, and holds up again God’‘s offer to 
sinful man. His visit to the antipodes | know will be welcomed 
cked by the generosity of the Australian people. Since this is the 
: Lord’s work, only the Lord’s blessing upon it will bring our 
Can human efforts in accordance with His will. Prayer, particu- 
sife? larly intercessory prayer, is God’s promise to this fulfilling 
topic of His will whatever it may be. 
In the confident hope that the Billy Graham Australian cam- 
“uth. paign has the Divine blessing, | call upon all of us to offer 
tell up this venture of faith in thanksgiving and intercessory 


id prayer to the Throne of Grace. 
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INDEX 


An index of the 1958 issues, Vol. 11 
of PresBYTERIAN Lire, is being printed 
for the convenience of subscribers. 
Send 20 cents in stamps to PREsBYTE- 
RIAN Lire, Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 














Radio and Television 


Frontiers of Faith—a series of dra- 
mas on “Reconciliation”: March 1, 
“Channels”; March 8, another phase 
of reconciliation. NBC-TV network, 
Sundays, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EST). 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell and 
A. L. Roberts in discussions of cur- 
rent topics of interest to Christian 
families. ABC radio network, Sun- 
days, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. (EST). 


Off to Adventure—television films 
in color for children. Check with 
local stations for time and date. 


“Power of the Resurrection’’—a 
special hour-long Easter film star- 
ring Richard Kiley as Peter. To be 
shown on local television stations 
during Holy Week. 


Check with your local stations for 
exact day and time. Write to express 
your appreciation. 














BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Compiete name and ad- 
Gress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Interested in a challenge? WANTED: 
Dedicated Christian to work with young 
people, graded teachers, and parish visita- 
tion. Friendly church. Bored youth. Beau- 
tiful suburb, southeastern Pennsylvania. 
Opportunities unlimited. Salary open. Re- 
plies confidential. Education and experi- 
ence flexible. Box 110, Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








One Great Hour of Sharing 
1958 


A report on funds received and allocated by the World Relief and Emergency 
Service Committees of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last year, 


RECEIPTS 


One Great Hour of Shgring (Presby. Church, U.S.A.) 

Ministry to Servicemen (balance from 1957) 

Ministry to Servicemen (1958).......... 

Reallocation of 1957 OGH funds 

From World Service Committee, United Presbyterian, N.A. (see below) 90,393 
$1,628,136 


ALLOCATIONS 


Europe Relief Projects 
Asia Relief Projects (Burma, Hong Kong, India, Korea, etc.) 
Arab Relief ease ames isinbsedeuetat eens 
Latin American Relief 
Refugee Relief outside Europe 
Ecumenical Work Camp Program = 
Church World Service: Administration ..... 
Material Relief Program 
Resettlement Program a tives 
Ecumenical Scholarship Exchange 
World Student Christian Federation 
German Protestant Relief Committee 
Share Our Surplus - 
Korea Rehabilitation = eevee 
Ministry to Servicemen—Overseas ; puaapeiaianeh 55,400 
Egypt: Scholarship, Arab Refugees we 813 
United Presbyterian Program of Refugee Migration... Salads 54,000 
Contingent Reserve (Cuba,. Berlin, future emergencies) , ein bioaaesetiy 95,439 
Expenses of Offerings (includes materials for One Great Hour, 
White Gift, Clothing Collection) 121,334 
$1,628,136 


In addition, congregations of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. collected 
and contributed 942,560 pounds of used clothing to Church World Service. 


Funds Received and Allocated by the World Relief 
Committee, United Presbyterian Church of North America 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, February 1, 1958 (1957 offerings) $ 100,295 
White Gift (received 1958) io ‘ 73,333 
Easter Offerings eens bel in idleness fosnloa 66,949 
Other Eas, ESP 2 2,085 

242,662 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Church World Service 67,861 
Dep't of Inter-Church Aid, World Council of Churches ge Suck 25,854 
American Bible Society , ee eee 21,840 
Other Interdenominational Relief Agencies a5: 5,460 
U.P. Specials—Egypt, Pakistan 13,415 
Board of Administration: (expenses of offerings). 7,500 
Expenses for Refugees f 1,032 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Scholarship Aid sail in 1,601 
Department of Chaplains nicasneagi 6,000 
eee pa 1,706 

$ 152,269 


Balance to World Relief and Emergency Service Committee (see above)..$ 90,393 
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NEWS 


U.S. Churches 
Aid Poland’s Needy 


A freighter docked last October in 
the Polish port of Gdynia with 50,000 
pounds of flour among its cargo. The 
shipment was the gift of American Prot- 
estants to the needy groups—refugees, 
children, and the aged—in Poland. 

Arrival of the flour marked the first 
occasion on which supplies had been 
sent to a Soviet satellite country by 
Church World Service, the relief agency 
of the National Council of Churches. 
(For several years, relief goods also 
have been sent to Yugoslavia.) Months 
of negotiations between the Polish gov- 
ernment and representatives of Church 
World Service preceded the first ship- 
ment. Since October, more than $30,000 
in clothing, foodstuff, and medical sup- 
plies have been distributed in Poland. 

Jan S. F. Van Hoogstraten, of 
Church World Service, who recently 
returned from three months in Poland, 
last month reported on the need for the 
church-sponsored program, and on its 





limited success. 

Poland’s neediest group, said Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten, is an estimated 200,000 
persons being repatriated, after 
nearly two decades of forced labor in 
the Soviet Union. Until Stalin’s death, 
the Russian government denied holding 
any Poles. Now citizens are returning at 
the rate of 4,000 monthly, many of them 
to sections of eastern Poland which have 
As a result, 


some 


been annexed by Russia, 
these refugees in their own homeland 
are moving into western Poland, former- 
ly part of Germany. 

Helping to feed these migrants until 
crops can be raised, and providing some 
of the seed for the crops, is part of the 
humanitarian task Church World Serv- 
ice has set for itself. Other relief agen- 
cies, in addition to the Polish govern- 
ment itself, are also assisting. 

Despite improved economic condi- 
tions in Poland, Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
pointed out that most consumer goods 
are priced beyond the reach of the 
average wage-earner. A population of 
28,000,000 increasing at a swift rate of 
500,000 annually is forcing the Polish 
government “to pedal furiously just to 
stand still,” said the Church World 
Service representative. Persons who are 
too ill, too old, or too young to work 
are in need of supplemental feeding. 











Commodities, said Mr. Van Hoogstraten, 
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Distributing foodstuff and other 








Childcraft provides 
childhood fun... 
lifetime learning 










































Yours is the privilege of molding a 
life . . . yours the power to guide a 
destiny. And to help you fill your 
most important responsibility is the 
internationally-famous child develop- 
ment plan—Childcraft. 


Each of the 15 volumes of Child- 
craft has a purpose to help your plans 
for your youngsters. Their pleasure 
is transformed into personality and 
character growth. Children learn an 
appreciation of music, art, science, 
things to make and do, poetry—grow 
up with an understanding of duties to 
their community. Parents, too, find 





Inquire how you can earn a set of 

Childcraft for your family. For full 

information, write Childcraft, Dept. <~«"]r=. 
4503 Box 3565, Chicago 54, lilinois. (¢ Ssysemetit 





the guidance volumes a reassuring 
help towards understanding prob- 
lems before they happen, for Child- 
craft represents the contributions of 
more than 150 experts in child devel- 
opment. 


Childcraft helps prepare young- 
sters for school and for life. Children 
grow by it—parents go by it. That’s 
why Childcraft is the most important 
investment you can make towards 
your child’s future. 


FREE! A fascinating example of how 
Childcraft explains the wonders 
of the world about us, “‘Childcraft 
Looks at Our Amazing Universe.” 
Yours for the asking as a special 
Childcraft service. 





CHILDCRAFT 
Dept. 3503, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your new 








booklet, ““Childcraft Looks at Our Amaz- 
ing Universe.” 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 





My children’s ages are ‘ 


In Canada, write; Childoraft, 321 Bloor Street, EB, “4 pronto 5, Ont, 
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MEMORIAL 
for all 
to hear... 
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and see... 
this 
Easter! 


Softly resounding Carillon 
Bell music by Schulmerich®— 
what more beautiful way of 
keeping a loved one’s name 
truly alive forever. Giving 
Schulmerich Bells in your own 
name—now within your life- 
time—is an inspired thought, 
too. Either way, your church 
will welcome this different 
memorial gift. Handsome 
plaque goes with it, if desired. 
Prices start at $975. Budget 
terms. We’ll be happy to ac- 
quaint you with all the facts. 
Write. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
2839 Carillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa. 


ts produced 
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NEWS 


was complicated by the fact that the 
Polish government insisted on doing the 
task itself. (In other countries, Church 
World Service works directly with 
churches and _ institutions.) Although 
supplies officially became government 
property when they arrived in Poland, 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten was free to inspect 
their transportation and distribution. In 
addition, he negotiated with the Polish 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs to 
determine which institutions received 
commodities and in what quantities. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten, determined 
that recipients should know the source 
of the supplies, got the government to 
agree to insert the following sentence in 
letters sent to institutions and refugee 
camp centers: “... This is a gift from 
Church World Service, relief agency of 
the Protestant Churches in the U.S.A., 
and distributed with the cooperation of 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
of the Polish People’s Republic.” The 
statement was also included in forms 
acknowledging receipt of the goods. “In 
my conversations,” said Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten, “I made it abundantly clear who 
had contributed the goods.” 

Just how long the government will 
permit shipments to continue is not 
| known. Having seen the grateful way in 
| which people receive the gifts, however, 
|Mr. Van Hoogstraten is convinced we 
should not close the door. 





National Missions Seminar 
‘Planned for California 


The newest National Missions travel- 
ing seminar will explore historic sites 
and mission stations in California. 

Scheduled for July 6 to 14, the tour 
will begin and end in San Francisco. In 
|the Golden Gate city, the group will 
| visit Chinatown and Donaldina Cameron 
|House nearby. The seminar will tour 
| similar pioneer Presbyterian missions in 
|the San Francisco area and see new 
| population areas with their new churches 





and mission projects. 

In air-conditioned buses the travelers 
| will visit the Monterey Peninsula, Yo- 
| semite National Park, Drake’s Bay, Fort 
| Ross on the ocean, the Redwoods Forest, 
'and Lake Tahoe on the California- 
| Nevada border. The $145 cost of this 
| eight-day seminar includes transporta- 
ition, all hotel and motel accommoda- 
tions, and all meals. 

[For registration and further informa- 
| tion write to Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 
| 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.] 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

125th, First, South Bend, Ind. (the 
Rev. Daniel W. Fowler, pastor). The 
observance opened with a dinner at 


‘tended by some 500 who were guests 


of the family of the late Mr. E. M. Mor. 
ris, with Mrs. Morris serving as hostess, 

100th. First, Arlington, Ill. 

Omena, Mich. (the Rev. William 1. 
Marbach, summer pastor). 

75th. Washington Avenue, Tere 
Haute, Ind. (the Rev. Dennis E. Shoe. 
maker, pastor). 

First, Coffeyville, Kans. 
Robert W. Scott, pastor). 


(the Rey, 


DEDICATIONS: 

Wee Kirk of Ben Lomond, Calif, 
(the Rev. Noah J. Houk, pastor), of a 
new Christian education building. 

Millbrook United, Fresno, Calif. 
(the Rev. Robert A. Morrison, pastor), 
of a new manse, 

La Canada, Calif, (the Rev. Dr. An. 
drew W. MacCormick, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

First, Los Gatos, Calif. (the Rev. 
C. James Miller, pastor), of a new sane 
tuary. 

First, Santa Cruz, Calif. (the Rev. 
Thomas D. Ewing, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

First, Sunnyvale, Calif. (Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Kircher, pastor), of a new sane- 
tuary and classroom building. 

First, Taft, Calif. (the Rev. Max E. 
Greenlee, pastor), 
unit. 

First, Salida, Colo. (the Rev. Don- 
ald B. Moffett, pastor), of a new church. 

Sunrise, Great Falls, Mont. (the 
Rev. Roger A. Pohl, pastor), of a new 
building containing sanctuary, fellow- 
ship hall, and two floors of Christian 
education multiple use rooms. 

Mount Vernor, Ore. (Mr. Warren 
D. Henry, student pastor). 


of a new education 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
Northminster, Tulsa, Okla. (the Rev. 

James E. Westbrook, pastor), with 

eighty-two charter members. 





CREDITS 
Cover, Pp. 7-10: Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 
11-13, 35: drawings by Robert Finch; 
Pp. 14-16: photos by Betty Thomp- 
son, except bottom of page 15 and 16: 
Butterfly Studio; P. 21: Joseph E. 
Elkins; P. 38: drawing by Robert 


Jefferson. 
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Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Thirty-six communicants of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Trenton, New Jersey 
(Dr. Donald H. Gard, pastor), who 
have been members for over fifty years, 
were recently presented Certificates of 
Honor at a church stewardship-emphasis 
dinner. Topping the list was Miss Sarah 
F. Chambers, whose record dates from 
1876. She is active and alert, and will 
soon reach her 100th birthday anniver- 
sary. 
@ Mr. Lester B. Haislett and Mr. 
Charles Downey, members of the Olivet 
United Presbyterian Church, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware (the Reverend William 
R. Grace, pastor), were cited recently 
for long-term service to the church. Mr. 
Haislett’s thirty-four years of service as 
Sunday school superintendent was rec- 
ognized at a congregational dinner. Mr. 
Downey's thirty-one years of service as 
president of the Board of Trustees was 
recognized at the annual congregational 
meeting. 

@ Mrs. Alice Hansen, one of twenty- 
four national missions workers who 
serve armed forces personnel and their 
families, was recently the recipient of 
a letter from Goodwin Knight during the 
closing days of his term as Governor of 
California. Mr. Knight’s letter said: “I 
cannot commend you too highly for the 
splendid work you do as professional 
friend, mother, and counsel for Presby- 
terian airmen and their families, work- 
ing, as you do, with the chaplains of 
McClelland and Mather Air Force 
Bases. It is an important work, espe- 
cially with younger married people.” 
The ministry to these people will this 
year, for the first time, be supported in 
part through the One Great Hour of 
Sharing offering on March 8. 
@ Mr. Milton J. McVettie, by Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Flint, Michigan 
(the Reverend E. G. Black, pastor), was 
presented with a plaque at a 
service in commemoration of fifty years 
of service as an elder in churches in 
Canada and in the United States. For 
seven years he served as superintendent 
of Bethany’s church school, and also 
taught a young men’s class. 
@ Mr. W. H. (Harry) Minton, at a 
congregational meeting in First Presby- 
terian Church, Middletown, Ohio (the 
Reverend Dr. Russell W. Galloway, pas- 
tor), honoring him upon completion of 
forty-five years as church treasurer, Now 
eighty-nine years old, Mr, Minton took 


recent 
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Nora Springs, Iowa, family has two talented cooks 


Mother and Daughter Both Win Cooking Awards 


The big winner in the family is Mrs. 
Christiansen, but ten-year-old Ruth 
Ann is off to a good start. She won 
2 awards at the North Iowa Fair last 
fall. Mrs. Christiansen entered there, 
too, and won 7 prizes. 

Naturally, Mrs. Christiansen ad- 
vises Ruth Ann to use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “It always rises 
fast,” she says. “‘And it’s easy to use,” 
adds Ruth Ann. 

And now there’s a new Lenten dish 
made with Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s “Tuna Pizza”—so good and 


so easy! You just add yeast to biscuit 
mix for perfect Italian pizza crust. 
And mmm...that tangy tuna filling! 
You’ll find Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast 
is so fast and handy, keeps for months 
on your shelf. Get Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast—the “Tuna Pizza” 
recipe is on the package! 





Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
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We’re so happy because... 
Life Income and our 
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Without obligation, please send me your 
plaining benefits of your Life Income Plan for .. . 


















¢¢ TANE and I always wanted to make a 
gift to the Church but we also 
needed the income from our money. 

We found the perfect solution in the 
Foundation’s Life Income Plan whereby 
we can make a contribution to carry on 
the work of His Kingdom and at the same 
time receive regular income payments. 
Wh coved tease tao hen we Geatianid 
some securities to the Foundation. 

This Life Income Plan appealed to us 
— monroe = income is not —_ 

principal and income can grow wi 
the economy of our country.” Find out 
about this Life Income Plan. Fill in 
coupon today! 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION | 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ! 
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FURNITURE by A. 


HEYWOOD- 
For School WAKEFIELD 
and Recreation Ty AO 

£51. 1826 


Rooms. Smart 
styling and lifetime construction make 
TrimLine furniture the ideal choice for 
your school, social rooms, and Sunday 
schools. Made of chrome-plated tubular 
steel with laminated plastic, solid wood or 
indestructible HeyWoodite Solid Plastic 
. . . available in a complete selection of 
chairs, desks and tables in scientifically 
graded sizes. Write for catalogs. 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
School Furniture Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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EACH SHEET WITH 

A PHOTO OF YOUR 

CHURCH, HOSPITAL, 

SCHOOL, CLUB, Etc. 

Quickly, easily sold for only 

$1 per box of 24 sheets and 24 envelopes. 
Generous profits for your church group, club, or 


school. No experience necessary. For samples and tested 
MONEY MAKING Plan, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P 
754 East 76th St. Chicago 19, lll. 


A Year 
Around 
Seller! 





PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


for EASTER GIFTS 
PRESBYTERIAN 
Sterling Silver SYMBOL 


Beautifully handcrafted in 
Sterling Silver — a cher- 
ished symbol for all 
Presbyterians at your local 


sy Paywaul 





PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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the post “temporarily” in 1914, but has 
continued in the office ever since. 

@ The Reverend Salvatore Migliore, 
and Mrs. Migliore, were honor guests 
recently at a farewell dinner in Hamil- 
ton Avenue United Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, upon Mr. 
Migliore’s retirement after a pastorate 
there of thirty-eight years. 

@ Elder John Mulder, fifty-two-year- 
old attorney and father of seven, was 
recently elected moderator of the new 
Presbytery of Chicago of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. An elder in 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago 
(the Reverend Dr. Harrison Ray An- 
derson, pastor), Mr. Mulder is also a 
member of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, and is chairman of the Chicago 
Presbyterian Committee on Structure 
and Organization, 

@ Tom Osborne, senior at United Pres- 
byterian Church-related Hastings Col- 
lege, Hastings, Nebraska, has been 
named “Athlete of the Year” by the 
Omaha World Herald—the third time he 
has received this honor (once while in 
high school and twice while in college). 
He was also drafted by the San Fran- 
cisco Forty-Niners as a potential profes- 
sional football player. Besides football, 
his sports activities include basketball, 
track, and baseball. Scholastically he is 
an honor student with an A average, and 
is a candidate for a Rhodes scholarship. 
Tom is considering either graduate 
school in law, or the ministry. 

@ Mrs. Carl (Lucille) Walters, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was recently named 
1958 “Mama of the Year” by station 
WBNS-TV after a seven-month search 


for the most outstanding mother in Cen- 


Buena Vista College President 


tral Ohio. Mrs. Walters, mother of three 
children, won a two-day trip to New 
York, a watch, flowers, and a silver tray 
commemorating the honor. She scored 
highest on cultural activities, outstand. 
ing community efforts, and possession of 
a moral fiber consistent with that of 
TV's “Mama,” played by Peggy Wood in 
the “I Remember Mama” series, A mem. 
ber of the Crestview Presbyteriap 
Church of Columbus (the Reverend 
Lloyd A. Lewis, pastor), Mrs. Waltes 
is a schoolteacher of multiple hand. 
capped children. She is also working for 
her master’s degree in special education 
at Ohio State University. 

@ The Reverend Emest W. Wright, by 
First Presbyterian Church, Hudson, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Gerben Van 
Putten, pastor). The First Church con- 
gregation, which he served from 194] 
to 1957, when he retired, named Dr. 
Wright Pastor Emeritus, 


GRADE SCHOOLERS GO TO COLLEGE 

Six youngsters, six to nine years of 
age, paid a visit recently to church 
related Buena Vista College, Storm 
Lake, lowa, representing the primary 
department of Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in nearby Cherokee (the Rev- 
erend Carl W. Beck, pastor). They were 
there to present three checks—one each 
from the first, second, and third grades 
of the school—to help pay for the new 
administrative-classroom building re 
cently constructed on the Buena Vista 
campus. Following a tour of the building 
the youngsters enjoyed an ice cream 
treat in the meeting room of the college 
board of trustees. 


A, 


John A. Fisher greets Jane Raveling; Grant 


Barrickman; Gary Frankforter; Lowell Steele; Nancy Erich; and Mike Nation dur 
ing visit to the college. With the children were (I. to r.) Mrs. Arthur Nelson, 
third-grade Sunday school teacher, and Mrs. Lee Miller, primary superintendent. 
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DON’T BE AFRAID 
OF ANXIETY 


(Continued from page 13) 


depended upon it rather than upon God. 
If the image that we have of ourselves 
breaks down under life’s impact, anxiety 
may sweep over us, We are all at sea, 
and often, for the moment at least, mean- 
ing is drained from our existence. This 
is illustrated dramatically by the life of 
the beauty-contest winner who, when 
stricken by polio, said bitterly that it 
would be better to die than to be dis- 
figured. 

Have we never had our image of self 
as a rational person or as a “good Chris- 
tian” so challenged that anxiety or hos- 
tility reverberate all through our being? 
Only when we find ourselves acting 
against all the expectations of what we 
thought we were, do we see how flimsy 
our poor self-knowledge is. It is then 
that we may come to know that the 
word of God to us is not ultimately 
“know thyself,” but rather, “Thou has 
searched me and known me, O God.” 
We realize that what we really are is in 
his hands. These periods of dislocation 
and tension may force us to try on a 
new self-image for size and to heed more 
carefully the apostle’s words—“Let no 
man think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.” 

Are we trying to be someone we're 
not? It may be that we have turned our 
back upon God's intention for us by try- 
ing to emulate a person we have admired 
or envied or loved but can never be. We 
are better advised to appropriate the 
wisdom of Noah in Marc Connelly’s The 
Green Pastures: “I knows I’se not much 
but I’se all I got.” Have we discovered 
painfully that we have but one talent in- 
stead of ten? Then let us use the one 
well. 

Every adult comes to the end of him- 
self in some area of his life, and wise he 
is if he finally realizes that he must revise 
the old pep-talk eventually. 

They told him it couldn’t be done; 

With a smile he went right to it. 

He tackled the thing 

that couldn’t be done 
And couldn't do it. 

In the long run, facts, even the hard 
facts of one’s limitations, can be one’s 
friends. So it was with a British leader 
who was forced to change his notion of 
his ability and in so doing realized his 
creativity in his post-college years: 

“My school and college career made it 
quite plain that I had no outstanding 
gifts. Academically, I was just second 
class, and in the world of games not more 
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than third class. I tried many things and 
achieved no real success. And this was 
humiliating. I was tempted to waste 
emotion in envy of some of my con- 
temporaries, and I might have said that 
I had a grudge against life. But I es- 
caped. 

“First of all, I had to get rid of a lot 
of conceit, and with it my self-chosen 
ambitions. I see now that they were 
ridiculous. But what then? It could not 
be that I was useless. God must have 
some use of second- and third-class peo- 
ple and even for the ‘also rans,’ for he 
created them in such large numbers. And 
so I saw that if I would but submit to 
his guidance he would use me in some 
way, however inconspicuous. Once I had 
got to that point, my jealousy of others 
disappeared, and my eyes were opened 
to see the things I might do. My sur- 
render was perhaps never complete, and 
I claim nothing for my life except that 
through ups and downs and through 
many failures it has been at least an ef- 
fort to do the will of God. And the ques- 
tion of inferiority has just disappeared. 
I feel that I know a way of escape from 
that plague. .. . 

“One thing more I would add, I came 
to see that it mattered only in secondary 
degree where I worked or along what 
special lines, but it mattered everything 
that I should learn to love other people. 
Doing that, I was delivered from self. 
Doing that, I was most definitely aware 
of the presence of God with me. And, of 
course, I found that opportunities to 
love other people were always present. 
No man need be out of a job in that 
calling.”° 


Coming to terms with anxiety 


It must be said, in all frankness, that 
not all anxiety is good; that there is much 
anxiety and fear in our lives which is 
destructive. So it is with worry about 
our past life and about our inherited 
physical characteristics, Worry can sap 
our energies, hamper abilities, and stifle 
the love we do have. As Jesus said, be- 
ing anxious would not add an inch to 
our stature. When we are anxious or de- 
pressed or angry without apparent cause, 
or even in the face of outward success, 
it is surely the better part of wisdom to 
discuss our concerns with a trained pas- 
tor and a psychiatrist. 

Facing squarely our garden-variety 
concerns and sharing them with a trusted 
friend—or group—makes them tolerable. 
We often find light enough for next 
steps in this procedure. But we should 


*A. Herbert Gray, The Secret of Inward Peace 
(Macmillan, 1948) 


pick that person or group carefully 
Can he be counted upon to keep oy 
confidences? Can he be sympathetic 
without himself sharing our fear-ridde 
perspective? Does he really try to under. 
stand what life seems like to us? Blessed 
is the church which finds such redemp. 
tive spirits in its fellowship. 

Healthy families, too, have developed 
ways of helping their members, of giving 
first aid, when one of them feels tense o 
out of sorts, One mother mentioned that 
she liked to be among people when she 
was feeling blue. She added, “The fam. 
ily notices this, and they all pitch in » 
we can clean up the housework and go 
out.” Sometimes temporary distraction 
helps us bear tension. “Oh, it’s not that 
bad, Daddy. Don’t worry. Let’s play 
ball,” spoke up one youngster to his dis. 
traught parent. These things help, but 
sooner or later we must understand the 
meaning of our anxiety. Reading may 
help. Leslie D. Weatherhead’s Prescrip- 
tion for Anxiety (Abingdon) and Ran- 
dolph Miller’s Be Not Anxious (Seabury) 
can give clues to understanding for de. 
spairing people. 

If we come to terms with anxiety, the 
chances are much better that we can be 
creatively anxious about that which cries 
out for change in the world: those power 
blocks which could trigger off massive 
world destruction; those pockets of pride 
in our communities which set themselves 
up as taste-makers for manners and mor- 
als; those elements in our midst (and in 
ourselves) which persist in seeing per- 
sons only as commodities, customers, or 
colors. If our anxiety for the Kingdom 
can keep us from turning our backs upon 
our suffering fellows, it has indeed been 
a good teacher. 

But our learning is deeper still if anx- 
iety serves to remind us that life in its 
depth cannot be handled by simple o 
complex know-how or know-what. The 
guilt we feel about our failure to be what 
we should be; the sodden meaningless- 
ness of the daily round; our own inevit- 
able death, which is not a question of 
“if” but “when”—all these God has acted 
to overcome in Jesus Christ. In him we 
see that not everything of what we need 
for life is in our hands at all; nor can we 
organize it our way. 

Our insistence upon a completely pre- 
dictable, manageable life may be a prac 
tical expression of atheism, for the sig- 
nature of the grace of God, C. S. Lewis 
reminds us, is surprise. If God can come 
to us in the surprises of our life, happy 
and shattering, we need not be afraid of 
anxiety. It can be a most eloquent teach- 
er. And we can put up with it. 
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By Oren Arnold 








March is a politician. Much blow and 
bluster, much promise, some wind dam- 
age, but seldom any real lasting harm 
done. 
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“If someone breezes up to you this 
month and says you look like a million 


lis. 
but dollars,” warns neighbor Otto Schmie- 
the der, “don’t get the big head. He prob- 


ably means after taxes.” 





Friend Glenn Jones was horrified 
when he discovered his four-year- 
old had put ten pennies in the collec- 
tion plate and had taken out a quar- 
terin change, but our pastor laughed 
big about it. “Don't scold her,’ he 
advised. ‘The profit system is a part 
of American democracy, and she is a 
little child. And now tell me, Glenn, 
exactly what profit did you get out of 
church on Sunday?” 


Potent quote: 

All of the finest things we have today 
were discovered, fashioned, or conceived 
by those who kept constantly in sight 
the motto, “I may be wrong.” 

—Heywood Broun 
Oo ° ° 

It's my observation that we sinners 
won't pay much attention to any clergy- 
man we do not like personally. This 
means that any pastor must first sell him- 
self, not his theology. 
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“‘We can never be a two-car fam- 
ily," groused Ted Pratt, stepping 
around a pile-up of stored chairs, 
mattresses, bicycles, boxes, and 
other items, “until we build a three- 
car garage.” 

° c 3 

Nothing infuriates me more than 
watching my family or my friends ignore 
my advice, yet have their affairs come 
out all right anyway. 
o 
I am not afraid of God. But I am often 


worried about my own shortcomings be- 
fore him. 





— 
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“Worship at church is not ‘the 
service,’”’ our kindly pastor explains. 
“The service begins when the wor- 
shiper leaves the church.” 


°o oO oO 


An unofficial survey of the 160 men 
attending our church party revealed 
only one man who had no dandruff 
whatsoever. It also revealed that he had 
no hair whatsoever. 


a Oo 2 


Every man should grumble because 
his wife squeezes the toothpaste tube at 
the top. This won’t change her habits, 
but will keep him in condition for ef- 
ficiency-expert alertness at his office. 


Oo 2 °° 


“An egotist,”” says Hal Crane, “is a 
conceited dolt who thinks he knows 
as much as you do.” 


° ° o 


The rich man called to consult his pas- 
tor. “My son does nothing all day long,” 
said he, “but sit and read the Bible and 
pray.” 

“But, sir,” argued the preacher, “that 
can’t be so wrong. I do that myself.” 

“Yes, I know. But this young rascal 
isn’t getting paid for it.” 


a aS co 


When motorists ignored “No parking” 
signs put on the private lot of a minister 
of one church, he put up a placard read- 
ing “Thou Shalt Not Park.” It worked. 


Some people say the church should 
mind its own business and stay out 
of politics. But that's fallacious. Poli- 
tics—government—is the church's 
own business. Everything in life is. 
For “the church" is not a place, a 
club, a hideaway. It is a divine guide 
for all of living. 
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My retirement years 
are free from 
investment worries 


Get an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement for Guaranteed 
Security, Large Tax Savings, 

and Christian Satisfaction 

You receive precious advantages when 
you buy an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. 

You get an immediate, guaranteed, 
fixed income as long as you live—as 
much as 7.4% annually, depending 
on your age—with no investment wor- 
ries, fees or expenses. 

You get a substantial reduction on 
your income tax because part of this 
annuity is considered a contribution 
—and over 80% of your annuity in- 
come may be tax free! 

You get the joy of knowing that 
your contribution advances the work 
of the Society in translating and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures to the blind, 
to our army, navy and air force, and 
in over 250 languages to the spiritually 
needy all over the world. 

Get this annuity 
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Over 1,400,000 copies sold! 


A Pocket Prayer Book 
By Ralph S. Cushman 


Rich in spiritual resources — scrip- 
ture, prayers, quotations, poems. 
Vest pocket size, 144 pages hand- 
somely printed, bound in imitation 
leather with gold stamping. 
Deluxe white edition 75c each, 
$7.50 per dozen. Order direct from 
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World's most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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CONVERTED 
AT EVERY REVIVAL 


(Continued from page 18) 


moment that I’ve arrived in taking hold 
of that style of living for which the Christ 
has taken hold of me. But I go on trying 
because every day with me is a fresh 
start. For this one thing I do. By the 
power of God's forgiveness I cut myself 
loose from the things I failed in yester- 
day. By the power of God's renewal I 
reach ahead eagerly to try it his way 
again tomorrow.” He made his life a con- 
stant pattern of forever getting started 
again. Every time he gathered his scat- 
tered heart together before God, he knew 
that could mean revival. And he was de- 
termined to be converted at every re- 
vival. 


Your secret failure 

As surely as you need more of God in 
your life, some corner of Paul’s statement 
fits some dent in your heart right now. 
Only you and God know which corner 
and which dent. You know that there’s 
some failure within you at the moment 
that you can’t explain away, something 
for which you can’t shift the blame to 
anyone else. There’s something you're 
tired of, afraid of, disgusted with, resent- 
ful about. There’s some defeat you've 
suffered in the clash of rival ambitions 
within you. And no matter what you tell 
yourself about that defeat, it still rankles. 
Some slap in the face of your dreams has 
been dealt you by life’s unexplainable 
matter how you 
argue with yourself, the cheeks of your 
dreams still burn. Some ghost of unad- 
mitted, unresolved guiltiness keeps play- 
ing hobgoblin to frighten both your 
abilities, so that no 
how you urge them on, your 


restrictions, and no 


ideals and your 
matter 
hopes and strengths are determined to 
tay under cover and out of sight. There’s 
something, something real to make you 
willing to mutter the basic, primitive, 
human confession, “I shouldn't be the 
way I am.” If that cry can find honest 
voice heart, don’t fail to hear 
God's answer. “Well, you need not stay 


in your 


the way you =." 

We're not talking about good resolu- 
tions here—this drawing up of a much- 
advertised contract with 
shed all our faults like some cocoon, this 
blowing on our hands and flexing all our 
virtues for the acrobatics of chucking the 
whole catalogue of our discontents. Most 
of this is a game, you know, tongue-in- 
cheek really, never meant to be much 
more than conversation pieces, since we 


ourselves to 


might as well admit from that start we’ 
always haunted by the suspicion that 
there’s no way out of the ruts we're jp, 
that whatever we are, we're stuck with 
ourselves. Our days are grooved and pat. 
terned, with all our tomorrows the help. 
less pensioners of yesterday’s errors, This 
itch for self-improvement which breaks 
out among us like a seasonal rash jsp} 
really worth the scratching, for there’s no 
way out of the ruts we're in. 

As a matter of fact, there isn’t, if al 
our effort is on our own. But we're not 
on our own, not if the name God stands 
for something other than a hollow, mon. 
strous mockery. We're not on our own if 
Jesus Christ is anything other than q 
genial, well-meaning fraud. Have you 
ever tried to face him in your mind and 
think of Christ seriously as a fraud? 

We're not on our own. We don’t make 
resolutions. We make vows. We don’ 
blow on our hands. We bow our heads, 
There’s many a ruined, wasted yesterday 
we pray to be free from, only not by am 
cleverness of ours, but by the shock of 
God's love. 

It’s then that we clench our fists. Ifs 
then we call to attention all our sleeping 
determination, tether wills to that 
moment, and pledge that in this respect, 
or another, tomorrow will be better, so 
help us God. Half a promise, half pray- 
er. You say, “But it won't last.” They al- 
ways clubbed old Governor Campbell 
back into the gutter with that one. It 
won't last. Of course it won’t last! Who 
cares? Who cares if for a while it makes 
a real difference, if it can see you through 
until your heart can be caught again on 
the surge of another of God's incoming 
tides. 

“That’s the trouble with religion,” they 
used to say, and the barber would look 
up and listen as if to hear some final word 
on the matter. “You take old Governor 
Campbell, why, he gets converted at 
every revival.” But all the while, the trag- 
edy was that he wasn’t converted often 
enough. When will we see the differ- 
ence between the way the village looks 
at a man and the way Christ sees him? 
With Christ there are no yesterdays. 
There’s only today. 

And there are vows to be made to him 
with every dawning. And if those vows 
are broken by evening, then thank God, 
hell be there early next morning 
help us pledge allegiance to him all 
over again. 


our 





From a new book, LOVE IS SOMETHING 
YOU DO, by Frederick B. Speakman, to 
be published on April 27th by Fleming 
Revell Company. 
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THE first chapter of Reuel L. Howe's 
| new book The Creative Years (Sea- 
bury, $3.50), we meet his fictitious char- 
acter Dick Foster—fictitious, but almost 
too real for comfort. 

Dick is forty-five, and on a hot summer 
afternoon he is riding home on the 5:15 
thinking through his relationships to his 
wife, his children, his job, and to himself 
at this crucial point in “the middle 
years.” Dr. Howe’s insights into Foster's 
mind as he tries to make some sense out 
of the muddle are exceedingly realistic. 
All of us in this age bracket and beyond 
will see ourselves somewhere in the pic- 
ture. The rest of the book, then, deals 
with the problems Foster has raised. 

Dr. Howe, whose specialty is the cor- 
relation of religion and psychiatry, is an 
Episcopal minister. In this book he 
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mA shows a good grasp of both subjects. 
He does not try to justify religious truth 
sts, [fs fy om the basis of psychiatric insights, nor 
eeping does he attempt to invest psychiatry 
-o tha: With a religious aura. He knows where 
espect, both disciplines aid each other, and 
ter. 's0 where they must part company. This, 
f pray. therefore, is not just another “Life Be- 
hey gl. @ gins at Forty” book. It is a frank, honest 
npbell look at some of the dilemmas of the 
ine. kg Middle years, written from within the 
! Who @ Community of Christian faith and for 
makes Members of that community. 
rough After three chapters on the nature of 





personal relationships, the creativity that 
springs from love, and the communica- 
tion of love, Dr. Howe deals with the 
role of sex in love, understanding our 
adolescents, and facing the demands of 
our daily work. The last chapters are 
entitled “From Security to Maturity” 
and “A Faith for the Middle Years.” 
This is an important book, filling the 
vacuum in our literature on adulthood 
between advice to newlyweds and the 
joys of the older years. 
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“It takes the heretic to create the the- 
ologian,” writes Langdon Gilkey in 
Maker of Heaven and Earth. ( Double- 
day, $4.50), to be published on March 
5. This book about God as Creator is 
greatly needed. Heretical notions about 
God are a dime a dozen these days, Gil- 
key takes very seriously our questions 
about God the creator, and deals with 
them carefully yet with remarkable sim- 
plicity. He considers the problems raised 
by science, philosophy, religion, and hu- 
man experience, including the knotty 
problems of evil and time. 
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R00 KS by George L. Hunt 
God and Man Create 


Our understanding of God as Creator 
is a vast and complicated subject, but 
Gilkey has all the consideration of a 
good guide carrying the flashlight 
through a dark wood. Frequent sum- 
maries, clear outlining, and uncompli- 
cated statements about the subject to be 
developed next make this book usable by 
the novice in philosophy and theology. 


Books on prayer are difficult to re- 
view, because prayer is essentially a sub- 
jective experience. What will speak to 
one reader leaves another cold. Yet the 
subjectivity of the matter opens the 
door to many weird and undisciplined 
notions which could not stand up under 
theological scrutiny. Three recent books 
on prayer do well under such scrutiny. 

The most substantial is Albert Ed- 
ward Day’s Existence Under God (Ab- 
ingdon, $2.50). The theme of the book 
is stated in its opening question: “Can 
you and I, who claim no special endow- 
ments, meet God and know that we have 
met him?” Dr. Day’s answer is that since 
we exist to have communion with God, 
he is making himself known to us in 
countless ways. If we seek him, we will 
find him. The book deals with our dis- 
covery of God, our dialogue with God, 
and our deliverance by God through for- 
giveness and the gifts of his grace. Dr. 
Day writes out of wide experience as a 
pastor, retreat leader, and director of the 
Methodist New Life Movement from 
1945 to 1948. 


The Wonder of Prayer—Seabury 
Lenten Book for 1959—by Shelton Hale 
Bishop (Seabury, $2.25), reflects a pas- 
tor’s interest in helping his parishioners 
grow in the discipline of communing 
with God. After dealing with the nature 
of God as the basis for our prayer, he 
discusses the practice, the struggle, the 
failure, the power, and the peace of 
prayer. 


The Slow of Heart by Matthew M. 
Warren (Harper, $2) is a book about a 
particular prayer, the Prayer of Thanks- 
giving after the Communion in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Warren, headmaster of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, shows how the phrases of this 
prayer set forth a pattern for the thank- 
ful Christian life—and the poet, Robert 
Frost, comes to his aid with the right 
verse at several points. 











The inspiring key to 


The 
Book 
God 
Made 


THE STORY OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE 


By J. CARTER SWAIM 
Executive Director of the Dept. 
of the English Bible, The Na- 
tional Council of Churches 


Do you really know the Bible— 
or only think you know it? To 
understand the Bible is to dis- 
cover and know it as a book of 
religion — of inspiration for all 
times and all places. Here Dr. 
Swaim helps you as he opens the 
door of your understanding to 
the source of our faith and man- 
ner of living. 
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REDUCERS PARADISE 


Miami Battle Creek’s special facil- 
ities can make reducing a pleasure in 
an atmosphere of secluded tropical 
charm. Miami Battle Creek caters to the 
needs of those with diet problems. Low- 
calorie, tasty satisfying menus are tailor- 
made for the individual. The baths, packs, 
massage, swimming pool and beautiful 
outdoor solaria with their mechanother- 


apy equipment are a delight for the re- 
ducer. Special care is available to those 
with chronic medical problems or those 
in need of post operative treatment. 


FREE illustrated Brochure 
Write: Dept.P-5 
The Miami Battle Creek 
Miami Springs, Florida 
N.Y. Phone PL 1-4884 
Miami Phone TU 7-1565 








CHILDREN’S STORY by Louella K. Brammer 


THe UmeBrettA Maker of SAN Luis 


Pablo had looked forward to coming 
to San Luis to live. His Uncle José was 
the umbrella maker of the town, Here, 
Pablo had believed, an orphan boy could 
earn his board and learn a trade, but now 
he was not so sure. 

For months, he had been sitting in the 
dark little shop putting the umbrella ribs 
into the handles. Afterward, his uncle 
fitted the black cotton covers smoothly 
over the frames. Great black umbrellas 
hung everywhere, even over the en- 
trance, while outside the sun shone 
brightly. 

“But no one comes to buy our um- 
brellas,” said Pablo one morning. 

“Why should they?” asked his uncle. 
“The sun is shining.” 

Pablo looked.at him. “But when—?” 

“The rainy season will come, Pablo. 
You will see. Then they will buy.” 

Pablo’s dark young eyes sought the 
sunshine outside, then came back to his 
uncle’s faded eyes and wrinkled face. 

No wonder Uncle José seems so old, 
thought Pablo. He’s always making um- 
brellas for the dark, rainy days ahead 
and missing the sunshine outdoors. 

The rains came as his uncle had pre- 
dicted. For weeks people sloshed about 
under clouds of black umbrellas. Many 
came to buy, and for the first time Uncle 
José gave Pablo money, more than he 
had ever had before. 

“You've earned it,” his uncle assured 
him. “Your fingers have a feeling for the 
umbrellas, and I am well pleased.” 

But soon it stopped raining. Again 
Pablo and his uncle sat in the dark little 
shop working over the gloomy black 
umbrellas. 

Then one morning Uncle José awak- 
ened Pablo. “Come quickly. Something 
terrible has happened.” 

Pablo sprang up and followed his 
uncle into the front room of the shop, 
then peered through the window to 
where the old man was pointing. 

Another umbrella maker had opened 
a shop across the street. Black umbrellas 
hung over the doorway. 

“That I should live to see such a thing 
happen,” complained his uncle. “It is 
the end. There is only one rainy season 
a year, and it is not long enough for two 
umbrella makers.” He sank into a chair 
and put his face in his hands. 

“Perhaps it is not the end,” said Pablo. 
“You are a good umbrella maker. There 
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must be other things you can do. Lets 
walk in the market place and see.” 

But the old man shook his head. “I am 
an umbrella maker. I have never beep 
anything else since my father taught me 
to make umbrellas when I was younger 
than you are. He was the umbrella maker 
of San Luis as I have been, and as I had 
hoped you would be some day.” 

Pablo did not argue, but slipped out 
into the sunlight and started running to- 
ward the market place. He loved the 
market with its sunlight, the colored 
baskets, the smell of freshly baked tor. 
tillas, the bustle and laughter. He paused 
beside a stall where a man was running 
stalks of sugar cane through a press. Pab- 
lo laid a coin down, and the man handed 
him a cup of the juice. 

While he stood there, sipping the sug. 
ary liquid and letting it run slowly over 
his tongue, he glanced across to another 
stall. A woman from the country was 
selling pieces of handwoven cloth. Sever. 
al tourists and village women crowded 
around, talking excitedly and _ holding 
up the bright orange and blue material 
to admire it. Pablo watched them for 
quite a while and then slowly set his cup 
down, for he had just thought of a plan. 

When he returned to the little shop, 
Pablo carried a parcel of the bright ma- 
terial under his arm. Uncle José was sit- 
ting where Pablo had left him. 

“I have something to show you,” Pablo 
said. He opened the package and let the 
cloth spill onto the floor. 

“You spent your money for this?” 

“Wait!” Pablo’s hands were trembling, 
but he picked up one of the umbrella 
frames, opened it, and draped the ma- 
terial over it. 

“An umbrella for the sunshine, Uncle 
José,” Pablo said as he held it up. “We 
won't have to wait for the rainy season. 
I watched the village women and the 
tourists in the market place. They will 
buy these sun umbrellas.” 

For a moment the elderly man looked 
at him in disbelief. Then a smile spread 
slowly over his face, and his eyes bright- 
ened. It seemed to Pablo that his uncle 
looked much, mich younger. It was as if 
he were seeing ail the gay umbrellas they 
would make in the days ahead. 

Getting up from his chair, Uncle José 
started toward the front of the shop. He 
took down the gloomy black umbrellas, 
while Pablo watched with shining eyes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West 

or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. fact, trips 
to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get; large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or else- 
where. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much the ——. briefly describes accommo- 
dations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to travel 
for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the 
We » 




























Id. 

It's yours for just $1, and the big 136-page 1959 edition includes 
ractically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
Kew York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called “How to See the World at Low Cost,” plus pages and pages 
of photos and maps. 
A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, pony. and color even the natives say it was 
made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not 
only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend 
at a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you 
can live for a ound? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, 
the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the 
world’s other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you know which of 
the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or 
which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on 
earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 100 photos 
and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford 
and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the British Globe 
Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected all over the 
world, and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live 
for months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you'd spend for a few months at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking 
time out for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border 
to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned 
how much you can do on the money you've got. Send now for 
Bargain Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign coun- 
tries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos 
Aires--but do you know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. by bus and rail for 
just $124 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do 
you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for 
only a fourth the cost—and that there are half a dozen other round the 
world routings for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who 
like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich 
gives you the traveler’s picture of the world showing you the lower 
cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page 
after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that 
save you money and open the world to you. 

t do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that tells you how to see them like an old time resident who knows 
all the tricks of how to make one dollar do the work of two. Visit 
Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching 
the sights (how 70¢ takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those 
not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? 
Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how go at prices you can really afford. 

ive ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that 
travel is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being 
Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, 
and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50, Even one little hint can save 
you this sum several times over. 








ends a lot, or 
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AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is f= insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in © 
whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and it even 
covers Mexico and Cuba as well). 

Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska 
to Mexico. ether you're visiting New or California, Florida 
or the National Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, 
the East, the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells 
= road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the 

portant sights along the way and the cities. 

In Niagara or Los Angeles, 
ington or New Orleans, the Black 

ls or Montreal, America by Car 
takes the esswork out of travel. 
Of course it names hund upon 
hundreds of recommended places to 
eat and stay. 

America is so big, you can easily 
overlook or forget important sights 
or make many a wrong turn. So _ 
America by Car, the book that makes 
sure you'll see everything of conse- 
quence and always travel right. 

America by Car is fully 170,000 
words in length (for which most pub- 
lishers would charge $5-$8). But it 
costs only $2.50, while it helps you 
see ed part of America as you've 
probably never before explored this 
part of the world. 


Where to Retire or Vacation 














at what look like prewar prices 
—and where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 














Special Offer: all three books above—Travel Routes Around the 
World, Bargain Paradises of the World, and How to Travel Without 
Being Rich—for $3. 











These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low 

cost Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, 

the Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen 
other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

—Fabulous places like that undiscove region where winters are as 

warm and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. 

Or that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no ex- 

pensive sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost 

exquisitely beautiful spots all over the United States and Canada which 
visitors in-a-hu overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacation- 

ing or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous 

| agen countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. 
e these: 

@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory ...or a village more Scott than 
Scotland ... or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where 
} xs — ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern 

ay life. 

Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet 
new people... (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices 
nor crowd you out). 

That remarkable town where a fee of 3¢ a day gives you an almost 
endless round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck 
suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern 
island first discovered by millionaires who had all the world to roam 
in...and now their hideaways are open to anyone who knows 
where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, 

of art colonies (artists search = a locations where costs are 

low!), of areas with almost.a perfect climate or with flowers on every 
side. Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man 
or woman who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled sea- 
shore villages, tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about 

perfect for your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest p 

you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. They're all in 

the United States and Canada, and for fs measure you also read 

— the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
co. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 

freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement oe can realy 

afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 





Mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 121 King St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed $............ (cash, check or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 
money if | am not satisfied. 
(1 TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD—(the traveler's di- 
rectory of passenger-carrying freighters). $1. 
(0 BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 
(10 HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50. A 
SPECIAL OFFER: Travel Routes Around the World, Bargain 
Paradises of the World, and How to Travel Without Being 
Rich—all three ($4 value) for $3. 
(© AMERICA BY CAR. $2.50. 
(0) OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH . . . America's own bargain Para- 


dises. $2. 7 
SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $6. 
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EXERCISER 


DOES YOU MORE GOOD IN MINUTES 
THAN YOU CAN DO YOURSELF IN HOUR 


yeh 


It’s no longer necessary to twist, bend, strain 
and deplete your energy in order to keep your- 
self slender, active and youthful. And you can 
stop struggling with yourself and with manually 
operated devices. For there’s nothing that can 
put you back into good physical shape faster, 
easier and safer than this amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, regard- 
less of size, weight or sedentary condition, can, 
with the help of this wonderful automatic 
exerciser, simulate the fast, vigorous movement 
of the expert cyclist, runner, swimmer, rower 
or gymnast. Yes! In less than 5 days, you'll be 
doing exercises that will simply amaze you, and 
at a pace that will delight and astound you. 


Send for FREE EXERCYCLE LITERATURE now 
and learn what tens of thousands of men and 
women know, that there is no form of vibrator, 
bath, massage, reducing or slenderizing tech- 
nique that can take the place of ACTION OF THE 
MAIN BODY MUSCLES. Turn your spare moments 
into improving yourself physically and enjoy 
the many blessings that daily exercise can bring 
your way. 


IMPROVES CIRCULATION 


Doctors tell you that increased action of the 
main body muscles will instantly step up your 
circulation. If your circulation is sluggish, in- 
creasing the rate of flow through your arteries 
and veins will make you feel and stay more 
youthful and you'll look better. Where blood 
circulation is poor, EXERCYCLE helps the vital 
organs to function more efficiently, helps the 
processes of elimination and the removal of 
wastes. The normal heart, lungs, and brain all 
benefit from stepped up blood circulation. 


Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer and more flexible 
without manual effort on your part. 


Relaxed or active exercises! 


EXERCYCLE is fully adjust- 
able to your present and 
future physiological needs. 
There’s no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise 
with it. It builds you up grad- 
ually, allowing you to ex- 
pand your activities as your 
muscles become stronger and 
more flexible, without ever 
exceeding your limitations. 





Telephune No 


SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 


EXERCYCLE is so small, compact and silent n 
users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits into 
small nook or corner. You can ride it 

others sleep. Plugs into any wall socket. Uses 
electricity than a TV sei. Buy it on easy te 


Also distributed in Canada 


WRITE TODAY! 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

(1 Send me FREE literature and prices. 
(0 I want a FREE home demonstration, 


Mr. 
Mrs. 





Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 





City. 





Zone 
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